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LETTER FROM THE NEW EDITOR. 


TO REV. PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 

Dear Sm,—Your letter courteously inviting me 
to an introduction to the friends and patrons of the 
Repository was duly received. To that courtesy I 
must respond, in spite of the fluttering of heart, 
the hesitation, and the flashes of irresolution to 
which timid gentlemen are subject when suffering 
an introduction to ladies. The fair readers of the 
Repository will understand the confession that “TI 
am caught in deshabille.” Iam called to write on 
an occasion of great importance to me; for “ first 
impressions ” are of vital and lasting moment, and 
that, too, when my time, my thoughts, and my 
heart are all absorbed in responsibilities and la- 
bors of another kind. Introduced as I am to Chris- 
tian ladies, they will exact no further apology for 
the above confession, nor yet for this crude com- 
munication, written in little snatches of time, than 
the mere statement of the labors and cares that 
now occupy me. An important pastcral charge is 
upon my bands; I am engaged, too, in the direc- 
tion of a series of meetings of great interest and 
promise; our church each successive evening is 
filled with a solemn and attentive congregation, 
and our altar is surrounded with weeping peni- 
tents. Such is the work in which I am engaged— 
a work that 

*¢ Might fill an angel's heart, 
And filled a Savior’s hands.” 

Just as this work was beginning to assume an 
aspect of deep interest, I was seated one day in 
my cozy study, stringing togetler a few thoughts 
for my evening service, when I was slightly dis- 
turbed by a sudden and sharp ring of the door- 
bell. A moment after the head of “the telegraph 
boy” peered in at the door: “A dispatch from 
Cincinnati, sir. Answer wanted.” I seized the 
paper, and read its contents. No luckless wight 
ever received a more sudden shock by a broadside 
from the professor’s galvanic battery, than that 
streak of lightning from the Queen City gave the 
writer of this. Suffice it to say, that, for the mo- 
ment, no thought of the whole train was left; but, 
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in their place, a t2ovsand others of widely different 
character came rushing upon the mind. There are 
periods when an age of thought, of feeling, and of 
action seems to be compressed into a single hour. 

What’s to bedone? How canI tear myself away 
from these scenes, labors, and friends—all so greatly 
endeared tome? From my first entrance upon the 
work of manhood, these scenes and these friends 
have been familiar to me; and every successive 
year a new strand has been added to the silken 
cord of affection that binds me to them. Even 
from this “safe-harbor” of Indian story*—this 
Athens in literature and queen of beauty upon the 
Hudson, a lover of the beautiful in nature and in 
art would not willingly tear himself away. And 
then, also, nearly ten years’ devotion to the pas- 
toral work has given me a relish for its very toils 
and privations. It has been endeared to me by 
the blessedness of preaching Christ crucified’ to 
dying men, by the affection and kindness of the 
people among whom I have labored, and by the 
souls won to God. No work on earth can be more 
delightful to him whose heart throbs in holy union 
with its objects and sympathies. I pity the Chris- 
tian minister who could, from any considerations 
of mere taste, or of worldly ease, or worldly profit, 
sever himself from entire devotion to this work. I 
speak freely and warmly, and that, too, in the face 
of all that is inviting and lovely in the post to 
which I am summoned. ‘“ What shall I do?” I in- 
quired of an old veteran of the cross, whose locks 
were bleached by the frosts of more than eighty 
winters, and who had battled in the ranks of Zion 
for more than half acentury. {have no doubt,” 
he replied, “but that the call is in the order of 
God’s providence. It is the call of the Church, 
speaking through her accredited authorities; and 
you must go.” As I spoke of the change of*situa- 


tion and of the responsibilities of the post, the tear Se 





*The Indian name of Poughkeepsie was Appoughkeepsing, 
or “safe-harbor,” from the little inlet formed by the Falkill 
where it empties into the Hudson. The present village of 
Poughkeepsie has a population of about twelve thousand; and 
for beauty ‘of situation and scenery has but few rivals in the 
country. It is equally distinguished for the number and char- 
acter of its schools. About this place more anon. 
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glistened in the eye of the old man, as he took me 
| by the hand, and bade me “go in the name of the 
| Lord.” 

Shall I hesitate, then? The call is that of the 
Church. It comes unsought. It opens to me an 
| inviting field of toil and usefulness. Ofttimes have 
I hesitated when some new field opened before me, 
and inquired whether duty pointed in that direc- 
tion; and to doubt upon that point was to decline. 
But here the responsibility, in a great measure, 
lies elsewhere; and, therefore, upon the question 
| of duty I give myself no concern. Other causes 
of anxious feeling and of self-distrust exist, but 
not this. This call, too, summons me to the “ great 
west ’—the ideal of many a glorious imagining— 
where forests are swept away and cities rise as by 
magic, where states are born in a day, and where 
the maturity of ages is crowded within the range 
of a single generation. No, I can not decline. I 
come, then, swept along by the mighty tide, to toil, 
perhaps to die, in your heart. But the genial 
warmth and the kindly throbbings of that great 
heart I will trust. And when the almost boundless 
expanse of your mighty valley shall be completely 
overspread, as it erelong shall be, by the rising 
floods of intelligence and truth, it shall rejoice me 
to feel that I have been permitted to cast a single 
drop into the vast ocean of your intelligence, purity, 
and joy. 

Few departments of labor in the Church are of 
more importance, more far-reaching in their con- 
sequences, though their effects may not be so im- 
mediate or so obvious, as that which furnishes a 
sound and healthy Christian literature to feed and 
nourish the public mind. This subject has ar- 
rested the attention of the Church as one of vast 
importance; nor has she placed too high an esti- 
mate upon it. The present is an age of reading 
and of thought as well as of action. The wide- 
spread advantages of education and the multipli- 
| cation of books and periodicals have stimulated 
and mightily increased the mental wants of the 
people. These wants must be supplied. The peo- 
ple will have, and ought to have the means of 
supply. The only question now open is, whether 
the Church shall make an effort to supply this 
mental want of those whom God has committed to 
her care, or leave that supply to all the vicissi- 
tudes and. perils of chance; whether she shall 
furnish that healthy aliment which will at once 
exercise and invigorate the intellect, develop and 
nourish the virtues of the heart, and. also augment 
the strength and permanence of the religious faith; 
or leave those mental cravings to seek gratification 
in the diluted sentimentalism, the prurient imag- 
ination, and the wily skepticism with which the 
popular press is teeming. We would not commit 
even to a sister Church, laboring in the same great 
cause with ourselves, the delicate and important 
task of furnishing their literature to our people. 
Much less should we be willing to commit so im- 
portant a trust to men who are actuated only by 





the hope of gain, and with whom the only ques- 
tion relating to what they shall publish and send 
forth to the world is, ‘‘ Will it sell?” We may not 
be able to walk by their side with equal steps; we 
may be compelled to creep at a snail’s pace, while 
their strides are those of a giant; but the Church 
should labor on, untevrified by the omens of evil, 
sending forth her pure stream of truth, limpid, 
uncorrupt, wherever the dark and turbid waters 
of a corrupt literature spread themselves. 

Especially at this time does it behoove the Church 
to look well to its periodical literature. In the form 
of the magazine and the lecture, periodical litera- 
ture has become one of the most powerful agents 
now acting upon the public mind. Trumpet- 
tongued, its voice is heard every-where. The 
snow, the rain, the dew are scarcely less ubiqui- 
tous in the natural world than this in the men- 
tal. It gives a turn to the thoughts—a bias to 
the judgment; it confirms the faith, or it poisons 
and subverts it. So powerful an agent should not 
be overlooked, should not be neglected. Its might 
should be wielded in the cause of truth. Strong 
minds, clear heads, and pure hearts should have 
to do with it. The special design of this periodi- 
cal is to furnish a contribution to the current lit- 
erature of the day, which, for literary excellence 
and moral purity, may vie with its choicest gems. 
It is to furnish that which may be taken to the 
homes and hearts of the people without fear of 
contamination, and with certainty of good results. 
Such a literature we believe a Christian people 
will sustain. Abundant evidence have we of this 
in the very liberal support given to the Repository. 

Such is a hasty expression of our views of the 
importance and the mission of periodical literature 
in the present day. 

This is not the time te propose or promise what 
I shall do in the management of the Ladies’ Repos- 
itory. Unexpectedly am I called to fill a post that 
has been graced by some of the best talent in the 
Church; and I may suffer much in comparison with 
my predecessors. But if patient industry and ar- 
dent devotion to the work can insure success, they 
may be freely pledged. Of the intrinsic difficulties 
of the work I am fully apprised. The design of 
the Ladies’ Repository makes it a special rather 
than a general magazine; and yet this very special- 
ity is full of interest, and entitles it to a place in 
every home in the land. It is also to be strictly 
religious; and while it may be Methodistic in its 
general character and tendencies, it is ngs to be 
sectarian or sectional. Within this channel we 
intend to keep; and yet, though it may be a task 
of no little difficulty, we shall endeavor to secure 
a pleasing and suitable variety. The work is de- 
signed to impart solid intei:igence, to beget habits 
of thought, to improve the taste, to refine and en- 
noble the heart; but, more than all, to cultivate 
the expansive virtues of the Christian faith. To 
accomplish all these ends, it must be at once 
attractive, lively, chaste, and instructive. The 
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| frippery of mere literary pretension will never 
answer to this end; neither will a sickly, shallow 
sentimentalism. The bone and sinew of thought, 
of intelligence, as well as the attractive charms of 
a chaste literature, must be combined.. And then 
the whole must be impregnated with the spirit 
and overspread with the charms of a pure and 
holy faith. Such are our views of what the Re- 
pository should be, and such we shall endeavor to 
make it. If our efforts to stamp it with such a 
character shall be crowned with success, it will 
prove a blessing to mothers, and daughters, and 
sisters over the whole land. 
| Ina week or two I hope to be at my post, ready 
to engage in its responsible duties. 
Yours, truly, F 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


D. W. Crarx. 





THE SALT POND, OR MOUNTAIN LAKE. 


BY REV. E. H. WARING. 

Tuat there are many romantic and beautiful 
spots almost unknown, except in their immediate 
vicinity, yet worthy of a wider celebrity, and de- 
serving a particular description, can not be doubted. 
Such a place is to be found in Giles county, Va. 
It is commonly known by the unpoetic and unsuit- 
| able name of the Salt Pond, and is remarkable for 
| the novelty of its origin, the strangeness of its sit- 
uation, and the wild beauty of the surrounding 
scenery. Moved by a long-cherished desire to see 
it for ourselves, a party, consisting of Rev. J. N. 
Davis, brother James John and his’ daughters— 
Miss Naomi and Miss Martha—brother David B. 
Price and lady, brother W. M. Simmonds, and the 
| writer, resolved on a visit to the place; a resolution 
| which was carried into effect on November 3, 1852, 
the account whereof, kind reader, for your interest, 
we subjoin. We are induced to this by the fact 
that we have seen no-adequate description of this 
| enchanting scene, though we tbiuk it worthy to 
rank with any of the world-known sights of Amer- 
ica; and we do it in this way, because we may thus 
be able more faithfully to present our observations 
and impressions. 

It was a beautiful morning. The sun shone out 
brightly, and the air was bland and refreshing. 
| Our starting-point was the little village of New- 
port. The Pond is distant some six miles from 
Newport; and, to the eye, it seemed no small task 
to climb to the hoary summit of the Salt Pond 
Mountain, which rose to a dizzy hight before us; 
but were well mounted, and little cared for the 
rough paths and rocky steeps with which we ex- 
pected to contend. Our road was a romantic one. 
The country through which ‘it passes is much bro- 
ken and distorted by mountain ridges, and the 
narrow valley is cut up by spurs, knolls, glens, 
and ravines. Through these Sinking creek, a small 








but wild and impetuous mountain stream, finds its 
tortuous course, foaming, dashing, sparkling along 
its precipitous and rocky bed. It obtains its name 
from the fact that it disappears a few miles below 
Newport, in the neighborhood of Fredericksburg, 
and flows through a subterranean channel for sev- 
eral miles, to its confluence with New river. After 
crossing Sinking creek, we turned directly toward 
the mountain, our path for a while being a gradual 
ascent, leading us through the now leaf-strewn 
forest or past the settlements of the hardy mount- 
aineers. 

Shortly the path took up a leading ridge, and the 
ascent became more rapid. Slowly the faithful, 
panting steeds bore us on—now stopping to regain 
their breath, now, with laboring step, moving up- 
ward. The path soon rose above the elevation of 
the trees growing on the mountain-side, and our 
range of vision rapidly extended, reaching over the 
tops of the hills bounding the adjacent valley on 
the south, and stretching far over to the lofty 
mauntains, rising range behind range, as far east 
as the celebrated Peaks of Otter; the landscape 
spreading, and growing, at every step, more and 
more delightful. 

While we were thus enjoying the extensive pros- 
pect, and shortly after passing a rude cabin, situ- 
ated on a little rill, the head of John’s creek, where 
some mountain settler has fixed his airy home, our 
leader called a halt at a spot where the path di- 
vides. One leads directly to the Lake; the other 
up a bleak eminence, called “‘the Naked Knob,” 
bordered toward the Lake by a high wall of cliffs, 
and commanding a fine view of the Lake and the 
surrounding scenery. ‘ Which path shall we take ?” 
was the question; aud as it was agreed that we 
could gain our first view most advantageously from 
the Knob, thitherward we turned, and soon were 
climbing among the rocks scattered over this bar- 
ren peak. Barren, indeed, it is. Some bushes, low 
and stunted—dwarf oaks and chestnuts, full grown, 
yet scarcely knee-high—claim this for their home; 
but they were seared and blighted, and only added 
to its desolate appearance. Nor can we wonder at 
its barrenness. So elevated and exposed, so burnt 
by summer’s heat, so bit by winter’s cold, so swept 
by raging tempests, it is really strange that a single 
bush should live upon it. We were not long reach- 
ing the overhanging cliffs; and as soon as all had 
dismounted, and we had found bushes sufficiently 
high to secure our horses, we hasted to the edge 
of the cliffs, where a colossal rock lifts itself above 
the rest, from whence we caught our first view of 
the Lake. 

We can scarcely tell what were our first impres- 
sions or what soonest claimed our admiration, as 
our sight first fell on that romantic scene. 

Was it its originality? For though we have be- 
held many beautiful scenes, and scanned over many 
landscapes, never had such a sight greeted our de- 
lighted vision. Hid away in the embrace of such 
grand, lofty peaks, as though only the soaring 
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wild bird, or the sun, and moon, and stars, that 
kiss their pictures in its reflecting wave, should 
enjoy its beauty, no where in the world, perhaps, is 
its parallel to be found. We generally think of a 
lake as lying low in some deep valley, its gently 
sloping shores diversified, with fertile fields, and 
verdant meads, and sylvan shades; but the very 
situation of this one surprised and delighted us. 
Located near the summit of “an exceeding high 
mountain,” a branch of the Alleghany range, and 
said to be the highest in Virginia, the Lake itself 
is at an elevation of full twelve hundred feet above 
the level of the adjacent valley; while naught, 
save in one place where a few acres have been 
cleared, disturbs the wildness of the forest and 
of the mountain hights that environ the solitary 
Lake. Such a Lake, at such an elevation, and in 
such a situation, is certainly a wonder. 

It may have been its quiet placidity that earliest 
attracted us. Peacefully lying, as it does, in the 
calm breast of the mountain, its waveless surface 
gives an idea of repose as striking as did ever 
sleeping innocence reclining softly on the bosom 
of maternal love. Around these hights the fierce 
storms may rage, and with relentless fury the angry 
winds may sweep over these summits, but it can 
scarcely ripple the smooth water below, so pro- 
tected is it from the warring elements. When thus 
we noticed its unruffled quiet, we could but view 
it as a striking emblem of the good man’s rest 
amid the surrounding disorder and disquietude of 


earth; and we recalled that cheering declaration, 
‘*« As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so 
the Lord is round about his people from hence- 
forth, even forever.” 

After all, we think that one of our first observa- 
tions was the harmony of its surroundings. Every 


thing is in place. Not a point nor curve in its 
graceful shore, not a swell nor fall in the mountain- 
sides, not a rock, nor tree, nor shrub but adds to 
its incomparable beauty, and all unites to form one 
of the loveliest pictures of natural grandeur we 
ever beheld. Poets have dwelt upon the beauties 
of the lakes of Europe, and painters have trans- 
ferred their scenes to canvas; and we have read, 
and seen, and enjoyed their joint productions; but 
here is a scene which might waken thoughts that 
Loch Lomond never inspired—here is a picture 
that would yield to the painter’s pencil lines of 
beauty, Nature’s own wild beauty, seldom else- 
where to be found. Around it on all sides are the 
mountain hights, now bare and bleak, the scant 
vegetation seared and blighted by the autumn cold, 
except where the somber pines fill the ravines be- 
tween the hills, and where the dark laurel thicket 
forms a verdant fringe about the shore. In summer, 
when these mountains are clothed in a robe of ver- 
dure; when blushing Flora hangs on every spreading 
bough a wreath of blossoms; when the blooming 
laurel, aid the sweet-scented wild rose, and the 
thousand flowerets of every tint and hue, that 
wave like silvery tresses in the breeze, or peer 











up like stars of beauty from their mossy bed; when 
all these present their smiling faces to the laugh- 
ing sunbeams, and breathe out upon the zephyrs 
their delicious fragrance; when the cheerful, gay- 
plumaged, woodland choristers, whose soft, melodi- 
ous notes fall sweetly on the ear, and the humming 
insects that, on never-tiring wing, hurry from flower 
to flower, and sport rejoicingly in the golden beams 
of day; when all the gladsome throng, from open- 
ing morn to eve, pour forth, in ever-changing 
strains, their song of praise to the great Creator, 
then, it is said, to the delighted senses, this charm- 
ing place resembles most an earthly paradise. As 
we found it, it was delightful. The sear and yel- 
low leaf, tinged to a thousand shades, reflected a 
pleasing, mellow radiance, and the alternate ver- 
dure of the hollows gave a contrast pleasing to the 
eye, making the whole mountain, wear a sort of 
checkered appearance. 

These cliffs themselves are grand, springing into 
different forms, and piled, rock on rock, in enor- 
mous masses. Some are like huge towers; others 
reminded me of the venerable ruins of some ancient 
feudal fortress. One, laugh not, kind reader, at the 
homely comparison, resembles the huge stalk and 
enormous head of a mammoth cabbage. Some are 
pyramidal; others arecolumnar. In short, you can 
trace here shapes and resemblances to the full extent 
of your genius for comparison. Many of the rocks 
are torn and separated, and large, deep fissures yawn 
between them. Detached fragments, of all shapes 
and sizes, are lying confusedly around, and evi- 
dence the power of some mighty convulsion that 
has thus rent, torn, and shattered these strong 
walls of nature. 

Nor is this all of interest about this majestic 
peak. Lifting its head far above the surrounding 
hills, from thence the eye can traverse a wide and 
magnificent landscape. Beneath, on the left, rests 
the little valley of Sinking creek, and the smaller 
settlement of Clover Hollow, the woods, fields, 
meadows, orchards, roads, and buildings all mapped 
out before us. There, stretching from north to 
south, till they are lost from sight in the far-distant 
horizon, are the mountain ranges to which we have 
referred, their dim outlines scarcely perceptible 
beneath the ethereal drapery of blue that grace- 
fully conceals them. Look at those mountains; 
they tell of the wisdom and power of the great 
universal Architect! How grand and ‘noble they 
appear! In those ranges what an endless variety, 
and yet similarity, is found! There are ranges for 
many miles marked only by gentle undulations; 
then they are interrupted by chasms that cut them 
nearly apart; then here and there are tall peaks, 
rising like enormous pyramids, their tops hid be- 
neath the vailing clouds of heaven. Every-where 
they are covered with thé same curtains of blue; 
every-where you see the same scanty vegetation 
on their sides; you can observe the same resem- 
bling swells and falls, and all the bold, romantic 
mountain features; yet there is not a mile but that 
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seems dissimilar to all the rest. How wonderful, 
how full of variety are the works of God! 

Over and among these distant hills the eye would 
fall, here and there, upon some opening in the for- 
est, some distant settlement, or other object of 
interest. 
and in them the little town of Blacksburg, the 
seat of the Olin and Preston Institute, the build- 
ings of which will form a conspicuous object from 
hence, as the bright metal rvof of the Methodist 
church does at present. Far off, in another direc- 
tion, we could see the glare of the court-house 
roof at Newbern. Right before us we could trace 
the windings of New river for several miles; and in 
one place, where it rounds a point beneath some 
castle-like cliffs, we could see its sparkling, hurry- 
ing current. Beyond, and at the end of a lofty 
peak, beautifully called the Angel’s Rest, is Paris- 
burg, in a delightful situation on the slope at the 
mountain’s base. To the right was the little val- 
ley of Doe creek, and beyond it the encircling 
summit of the Salt Pond Mountain. 

Amid all this diversity of scenery one grand 
object arrested and fixed our attention. It was 
ihe Lake, upon whose unruffled surface we looked 
down from our dizzy hight; and which is as re- 
markable for the singularity of its origin as for the 
beauty of its scenery. 

Remounting our steeds, we descended to the 
Lake shure; but unfortunately there was no boat, 
nor canoe, nor any floatable thing, on which we 
could venture an excursion down the Lake, the 
old boat having rotted and sank. We had to con- 
tent ourselves with looking at it from the shore. 
At different points on its surface we could see the 
old tree-tops standing erect in the water; for we 
must inform the reader that this remarkable Lake 
has sprung into existence within the memory of 
men now living. Once this hollow was dry land, 
and those tall monarchs of the forest still standing 
and visible beneath their enveloping watery shroud 
grew and flourished therein. The wild bird flew 
from limb to limb, and nestled on those branches 
now far, far down beneath the wave. At the little 
spring in the bottom of the hollow was a favorite 
lick, the resort of numbers of elk, deer, and wild 
‘game of every kind. Through these sylvan mazes 
the hunter pursued his game, and often camped 
beneath the trees. Hither the neighboring farmers 
came to salt the cattle that grazed in the adjacent 
forest; and the sportive boys and laughing girls 
came also, basket in hand, to gather, in their sea- 
son, the rich, ripe cranberries that grew in the 
humid soil about the spring. The small stream 
from these springs found a subterranean channel, 
through which it passed. This, by some means, 
became obstructed, and the water slowly rose to 
the hight of some seventy-five feet, when it found 
its way through the loose rocks at the lower ex- 
tremity of the Lake. In 1806 a heavy freshet 
washed a huge bed of leaves against these rocks, 
obstructing again the passage of water, and it 


Thus we saw the plains of Montgomery, | 
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slowly rose to its present limits; and at the hight 
of a hundred feet above the bottom of the hollow, 
and twenty-five above its former level, it found its 
way over the rocks at the lowest point in the sur- 
rounding hills. The stream it discharges is small, 
and empties into a stream leading to New river. 

In shape the Lake is irregular, being about a mile 
in length by a little over half a mile wide. The 
water is as clear as crystal. Where it is not too 
deep, the pebbles and other objects on the bottom 
are distinctly visible, and the eye can trace the 
forms of the giant tree-trunks, with their spread- 
ing branches, that stand deep in the water. 

We intimated that the name is unsuitable. By 
it many are deceived into the opinion that it is 
saline, but none can be more fresh and pure. The 
name was given because of the existence of ‘the 
lick,” and from the practice of salting cattle here. 
Most probably it was at first called the Salting 
Pond, and it may have been altered by use to its 
present form. It is unfortunate that such a name 
has gained usage. The more appropriate and 
pleasing one—“‘the Mountain Lake”—has been 
suggested, and it is to be hoped an effort will be 
made to establish this designation. 

The place would be more interesting, and the 
examination of the Lake and surrounding scenery 
could be more satisfactorily made, would some 
enterprising person undertake its improvement. If 
the road to it was bettered, and one was formed 
around it, and up to the Naked Knob; a conven- 
ient residence erected for the accommodation of 
visitors, and some boats constructed, I am satisfied, 
from the character of the scenery, from its prox- 
imity to several medicinal springs, and from the 
purity of its atmosphere, that it would become the 
favorite resort of the sighi-seeing, the pleasure- 
seeking, and the health-desiring of our citizens 
from far and near. At present the road to it is 
exceedingly bad, and there is no improvement but 
a miserable cabin, occupied by an old gentleman, 
who talks of “getting plank and making a boat,” 
so that travelers may hereafter expect Charon to 
be in readiness to conduct them over the submerged 
forest. Let them, however, remember their din- 
ners, and risk the consequences of unpropitious 
weather or other mishap as best they can. 

The declining sun at length admonished us that 
we must begone. We were soon equipped, gave a 
farewell glance, and trotted off, taking, in return- 
ing, the road leading down Doe creek, one of the 
wildest, noisiest little mountain streams we have 
ever met with, tossing and dashing on its down- 
ward course in merriest glee. Once this valley 
was inhabited by a race of ferocious men; but they 
are gone—some to the gallows, others to parts un- 
known. We passed their deserted homes, soon, 
like themselves, to disappear. Naught then will 
be left but the memory of their atrocious crimes, 
which, in the shape of frightful legends, will be 
handed to posterity, and will continue to hang 
around this valley, marking it as once the dwelling- 
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place of men of violence and blood. Their fields 
have been turned into stock-farms; and where once 
their feet pressed the earth, and their voices of 
blasphemy broke the surrounding stillness, is now 
heard the peaceful tread and the harmless lowing 
of browsing cattle. 

Our ride home was a pleasant one. Our trip 
was free from accident, save that, in his anxiety 
to procure a Salt Pond cane and in the hurry of 
departure, brother Davis left his umbrella standing 
against a log at the head of the Lake. Perchance 
it is now serving as a frail monument of our visit. 

That the day was spent agreeably and improv- 
ingly we all felt at its close; and we trust returned 
with an increased sense of the power, majesty, and 
wisdom of Him who made these hills and valleys, 
arranging all according to his good pleasure. We 
doubt not that each one, with greater awe than 
ever before, said in spirit, with David, “O, Lord, 
how manifold are thy works; in wisdom hast thou 
made them all!” 
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BY MRS. SAREPTA M. BAKER, 

Socrery, which requires of man the varied exer- 
cise of the numerous gifts which nature has dis- 
tributed, seems to demand of woman a tribute 
nearly uniform. 

Cast often by his duties into a tempest of cares 
and business, man is drawn into a whirlpool of 
schemes, of projects and speculations. Devoted to 
occupations more peaceful, sweeter and more con- 
genial, woman may tranquilly number her days, and 
quietly signalize them by a thousand acts of virtue. 

To-man the avenues of grandeur and of power 
are never shut, and his deeds of heroism and valor, 
with the trumpet-voice of fame, are proclaimed to 
unborn multitudes, and handed down to the re- 
motest generations. To perpetuate the memory of 
his heroic deeds the marble is erected, the monumen- 
tal pile is reared; for this the sculptor exerts his 
matchless skiil; for this the canvas is made to glow; 
while the orator, by the magic of his eloquence, al- 
most raises from the dead those whom the grave has 
already inclosed; or the poet, by the inspiration of 
his own genius, paints the moral likeness of the 
departed, and venders his fame immortal. 

Not so with woman. To her the avenues of 
power and of grandeur are forever closed; her vir- 
tues must be exercised in the retirement of the 
domestic circle and in works of mercy and of 
love. But in the cloistered recesses of her own 
peculiar sphere are fully developed those mental 
and moral charms which illuminate every virtue 
and grace every. action. It is the province of 
woman to cheer, to bless, and to console; to highten 
the hours of joy, and soothe, by kindly sympa- 
thies, the bitter period of sorrow and pain. En- 











throned in the hearts of those to whom her vir- 
tues have endeared her, she may form around her a 
sphere of affection and confidence of which she 
herself is the center, and thus widely dispense those 
inestimable gifts which increase the joys and solace 
the sorrows of life. 

Such was the lovely and the loved one—Miss 
Harriet Gilruth—to whose memory we would be- 
stow some humble tribute. The record of a char- 
acter of so much innocence and worth demands a 
pen more gifted than mine; but her eulogy is writ- 
ten in the heart of every one who knew her; and 
although this knowledge may be treasured in the 
hearts of more gifted ones, perhaps the claims of 
departed worth are stronger on no one than on 
the writer of this article. 

I first knew Miss Gilruth in the morning twilight 
of sunny girlhood; was then struck with the inno- 
cent joy which illuminated her countenance, as she 
saw her name enrolled with the pupils of the 
Worthington Seminary. A womanly bearing at 
that time graced her deportment, while her whole 
appearance indicated a maturity of mind far above 
her years; and, as she retired to her desk, a thought 
passed through my mind, that in her a mifid of no 
ordinary grade was committed to my charge. 

In this I was not disappointed. Success in the 
pursuit of her studies soon told to every observer 
that she could not loiter at the threshold of the 
temple of science, and amuse herself only with 
gathering those flowers that flourish for awhile in 
an uncultivated soil; but that she would press to 
its innermost temple, and inscribe her name be- 
side those true-hearted worshipers “ whose candle 
goeth not out by night.” Toa keen perception, an 
intuitive and enlightened judgment, a ready and re- 
tentive memory, was united a well-regulated imag- 
ination, which aided her in improving every ad- 
vantage which her condition in life afforded. 1 
now have the modest and retiring school-girl be- 
fore me, unambitious of praise, noiselessly pursu- 
ing her onward course through the several depart- 
ments of science; ambitious only of deserving well; 
every step she gained seemed a sufficient reward 
for her exertion, and to facilitate her progress. 
Though her powers of mind seemed eminently 
adapted to the pursuit of the sterner sciences, yet 
she fully appreciated the refining beauties of the 
fine arts—music, painting, and polite literature 
receiving that attention from her characteristic of 
a well-balanced mind; and no department of edu- 
cation was considered unimportant that would fit 
her for usefulness. 

Humble and unostentatious, ever preferring oth- 
ers before herself, with an artless and winning 
grace she gradually and imperceptibly won her 
way into the confidence and affections of the most 
capricious. Always tasteful in her personal ap- 
pearance, yet, though a child of fortune, when a 
school-girl, so frugal was her wardrobe that the 
humblest member of school might, in this respect, 
feel on a perfect equality with her; and being alike 
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insensible to flattery and emulation, she would often 
disclaim well-earned praise, and by a look or a 
word encourage the timid or inflolent to honorable 
and well-timed exertion. 

To this apparent self-annihilation was united a 
high sense of honor; and it was only when this was 
roused that self became conspicuous in her inter- 
course with others. Such a soul could no more 
condescend to a low and degrading act than the 
unerring laws of nature could swerve from their 
natural course. If she ever were betrayed into an 
act of girlish thoughtlessness, she needed no accuser; 
prompt to confess her fault, which in her own 
opinion was magnified rather than extenuated: thus 
exhibiting a dignity of character and sublimity of 
soul worthy of imitation by the young. 

In due time she graduated with high honor from 
the Worthington Female Seminary. ° 

The combination of so many intellectual and 
moral qualities was not the result of mere natural 
causes. Where, then, shall we look for the true cause, 
but to the elevating principles of our holy religion, 
early instilled into the young and tender mind by 
affectionate but judicious parents? Moral instruc- 
tion commences in the cradle. The keen eye of 
the mother watches the developments of disposition 
as they gradually unfold, curbing those propensities 
that require restraint, and cherishing those which 
require culture. Then, as in the case before us, 
may their efforts be sanctified to the formation, in 
early life, of a character, lovely in itself, and giv- 
ing prospect of usefulness to others. <A love for 
the study of the Bible was early evinced by Miss 
Gilruth; and sensible was she, that, however gifted 
in all the variety cf intellectual accomplishments, 
| without a heart in love with the truths of the Bible 
and imbued with its spirit, she would te but illy 
fitted to exert a healthful influence in the world. 
She retained, in all the vigor of childhood, unusu- 
ally strong domestic affection; yet her affection for 
the “loved ones at home” proved no barrier to her 
in the path of duty. Neither had the allurements 
| of dress, the fascinations of amusement, nor the 
| temptations to indolence which surrounded her, 
any power to swerve her from the promptings of a 
noble nature; but, with the morning dews of life 
fresh upon her, she consecrated her youthful vigor 
to the calls of duty, and ceased not her efforts to be 
useful till summoned by death from “labor to 
reward.” 

She was the eldest daughter of Rev. James and 
Mary Gilruth, formerly of the Ohio conference, and 
was born December 2, 1824, in Gallia county, O. 
In the language of another, “She gave early proofs 
of more than ordinary intellect and piety. Before 
she had completed her fifth year she had read the 
Old and New Testament regularly through. In 
her eighth year, at acamp meeting near Ann Arbor, 
Mich., she was converted to God, and anited with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which she re- 
mained an irreproachable member till death. Being 
reared by her excellent parents for usefulness, and 





receiving the impress of those active instructors 
under whose care she had graduated, she could not 
be contented without imparting to others the bless- 


ings enjoyed by herself. Though under no neces-, 


sity of teaching for a livelihood, she accepted and 
satisfactorily filled honorable posts in family and 
select schools in Ohio and Kentucky. But feeling 
that a sense of duty led her to a more public effort 
to promote literature among young ladies, as her 
father was arranging to remove to the west, she and 
a younger sister went to Davenport, Iowa, and 
opened a seminary for young ladies. To this sem- 
inary the Iowa conference extended its patronage. 
Success crowned the effort. The school increased 
in numbers and respectability, till it was not sur- 
passed by any female seminary in the state. 
“Feeling the need of a short respite from the 
care and labor which bore heavily upon her, she 
came, in August last. to spend a few weeks with 
her sister residing in Berea,O. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember her brother-in-law—Mr. S. Hays—was at- 
tacked with cholera, which terminated fatally the 
next day. On the morning of his death, while la- 
boring for his benefit, the fatal disease fastened 
upon her slender and sensitive frame. Their situa- 
tion was exceedingly trying: her brother sinking in 
death, and her own case needing attention every 
moment. But, true to her character, she thought 
and felt more for others than for herself. Finding 
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that she was sinking, about 3 P. M. she said to her | 


sister, ‘Let me speak while I have strength. Tell 
father and mother not to mourn for me. Tell my 


sweet little brothers—James and Thomas—to be | 


good, and meet me in heaven. Sister, I am going 
to heaven!’ At this moment she cramped severely 
in the stomach. On recovering a little, she said 
several times, ‘Take me home to mother, will you, 
and bury me in Davenport!’ On being assured 


that her request would be granted, she murmured, | 


‘Mother !’ and sunk into a comparatively quiet state. 
A sweet smile played on her countenance, and at 
half past five P. M. she passed to the land of the 
blessed. 

“She was a warm and sincere friend, a ripe 
scholar; had a high sense of honor; and so kind 
and affectionate in her manner that she could not 
but be beloved, and most beloved by those who 
knew her best.” 

Thus passed from earth one of society’s brightest 
ornaments—one whose memory will long live in the 
hearts of those to whom her many virtues had en- 
deared her. The closing scene of her life exhibits 
the same magnanimity of soul and gentleness of 
spirit which always shone conspicuous in her ami- 
able character. Her last sweet words were just 
what we would expect from one so uniformly serene 
aud correct through life. With all the security of 
innocence, and with an ardent of triumphant 
faith, she bade adieu to this of trial, before 
sorrow had saddened that Ve heart or care 
clouded her peaceful brow, &nd.sank calmly into 
the grave in full hope of a blissful immortality. 
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THE LULLABY. 


BY PHG@BE CAREY. 


Turovuex the open summer lattice, 
Half revealed and half in shade, 
Yesternight I saw a mortal 
Whose remembrance will not fade. 
Little birds their heads had hidden 
Under wings of gold and brown; 
Lily bells and luscious blossoms 
Softly had been folded down; 
Fountains, with their quiet dropping, 
Only lulled the drowsy bees; 
And the wind was lightly going 
In and out the tops of trees; 
But that pale and restless creature— 
Had she dreamed too much before 7— 
Seemed as one whom sleep would visit 
Never, never, nevermore. ° 
Rocking by the summer lattice, 
Rocking to and fro, she sung, 
O, the saddest, saddest music 
Ever fell from mortal tongue! 
So she strove to hush the crying, 
Bitterer that ’twas faint and low, 
Of the little baby pressing 
Close against her heart of woe. 
And her words were very mournful, 
And so very, very faint; 
She was keeping down her anguish, 
That no ear might hear her plaint. 


“ Lullaby, my wretched baby; 

Go to sleep, and sleep till morn! 
Lullaby, my wretched baby; 

Would that thou hadst not been born! 
Mock me not with open eyelids, 

For thine eyes are soft and blue; 
While in mine the midnight blackness 

Deepens looking down on you. 
Time shall bind about your forehead 

Sunny hair in golden bands; 
Tangie not my raven tresses 

With your soft and clinging hands! 
Lullaby, my wretched baby: 

O, how long the watches seem ! 
Lullaby, my wretched baby; 

Dream and smile, and smile and dream! 
O tir sad eyes of my mother! 

O my brother, proud and brave! 
O the white hair of my father, 

Drooping sadly toward the grave! 
O mny sister, pure as heaven, 

Here thy head in sleep has Jain! 

Never on this wretched bosom 
‘ illow it again ! 


Lullaby, my wrefthed baby, 
Sleep, and dream, and never wake '” 


s 


| BEAUTY. 

| BY QRS. U. ©. GARDINER. 

| Sue lingereth delighted in the still, secluded valley, 

| Where the tears of shady night and the smiles of 
orient dawn, 

In their pure, transparent splendor, fitting homage 
seem to render | 

To the Queen “Imagination,” the genius of the | 

morn. 


By the margin of the lakelet, overhung with droop- 
ing willows, 
Where, through the interlacing of the branches 
thick and green, 
May be seen the wild fowl frolicking among the 
snowy billows, 
Their plymage and their motions ever varying 
the scene. : 


By the old tree, bare and lifeless, vestige of the 
ages olden, 
That, in its cheerless majesty, still keeps its an- 
cient place; 
Though dead, yet not forsaken; for, with blossoms 
white and golden, 
A vine, all fair and delicate, is wreathed around 
its base. 
O, who so blind and heartless, that the charms of 
God’s creation 
Uncared for and unnoted on every hand appear? 
O, who so deaf and senseless that the clear and 
sweet vibrations 
Of harps and lutes Eolian fall unheeded on the ear? 
The towering, hoary mountain, with its coronal of 
ether, 
Unchanged in form or grandeur since its earliest 
primal day; 
The timid, azure violet that hides among the heather, 
Each in its sphere is beautiful—each perfect in 
its way. 
Fair Beauty hath a dwelling in all climes, among 
all nations: 
Is there not beauty flashing from the glacier chill 
and hoar? 
Is there not beauty gleaming in the brilliant cor- 
uscations 
That color and illuminate the icy Arctic shore? 
In the mirage of the desert, ever distant, all unreal; 
In the stalactites that glisten in the subterranean 
cave; 
In the cataract’s sublimity, the throne of the ideal; 
In tke sparkling phosphorescence of the dark 
Atlantie’s wave; 





In the pure and silver radiance of celestial constel- 
lations; 
In the meteor’s course erratic, as it glanceth 
through the air; 
| In the braided clouds of sunset; in the tempest’s 
revelations: 
In each, in all is beauty: Beauty dwelleth every- 
where. 
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A LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES. 


BY REV. J. M’D. MATHEWS. 

| Tue fifth commandment says, ‘“ Honor thy father 

and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon 
| the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
| St. Paul calls this the first commandment with 
| promise. Solomon says, “The eye that mocketh 
its father and despiseth to obey its mother, the 
| ravens of the valley shall pluck it out, and the 
young eagles shall eat it.” 

As children are entirely dependent on their par- 
ents during the helplessness of infancy and child- 
hood, and as they are not qualified to judge for 
themselves what is best, it is a wise arrangement 
| of Providence that they should obey their parents. 
If they were left to follow their own inclinations, 
as self-willed children often desire to do, they 
| might commit the most improper actions, which 
would result in disgrace and misery. God has, 
therefore, made it the duty of parents to watch 
over their children, and restrain them from evil 
actions and from bad company, and even to use 
the rod to enforce obedience. 

If children understood their own interests, they 
would willingly and cheerfully obey their parents, 
unless they required something wrong. Then, of 
course, they shorld obey God rather than man. 
Still, the manner should be kind, and they should 
show that they were grieved to be under the ne- 
cessity of disobeying their parents. 

Obedience should be prompt, without contradict- 
ing or objecting. Some children have such a mur- 
muring, complaining way, they make so many ob- 
jections and find so many excuses, that if they 
even do what is commanded, it can hardly be 
called obedience. The word of the parent should 
be law to the child. As soon as you understand 
what your parents wish, you should perform it 
without hesitation or delay. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother”—that is, 
love and reverence them. If you have a proper 
love for your parents, it will not be difficult to 
obey them. 

It gives us pleasure to gratify any one we love. 
We are delighted to be with them and enjoy their 
And will not love and gratitude 
fill your hearts, when you remember that your 
parents have watched over you from infancy and 
guarded you from a thousand dangers? Little do 
you know the anxiety of a mother’s heart or the 
solicitude of a father, or you would not distress 
them by disobedience. 

Children shouid entertain such high sentiments 
of regard and honor for their parents, that they 
would obey them in their absence as well as in their 
presence. Those can have no true love for their 
parents, who do things which they know to be con- 
trary to their wishes whenever they are out of their 
sight. I once heard a lady say, that when at school 
she had frequent opportunities of reading novels. 








Sometimes she would take up one, and commence 
it; but, remembering that her parents had forbid- 
den such reading, she would immediately put it 
away. I have heard of a young man who refused 
to dance when urged to do so at a party, assigning 
as a reason, that, though he was no professor of 
religion, his mother was, and it would distress her 
to know he danced. How truly did such children 
honor their parerts! And how much more would 
all men honor such children than if they had pur- 
sued the contrary course, and acted contrary to 
the wishes of their parents! Children sometimes 
take up a false impression, that they shall be more 
honored by the world if they disregard what they 

1 the contracted views of their ».rents. On 

e contrary, they disgrace themselves, bring a 
reproach on their parents by such actiou. Those 
children ean have very little regard for their par- 
ents who speak of them disparagingly, contradict 
them, dispute their authority, and do things which 
they know will distress and grieve them. If the 
ravens of the valley do not literally pluck out 
the eyes of such children, they may, nevertheless, 
expect that the curses of God will, in some form, 
overtake them. 

Parents are sometimes inferior to their children in 
education. But it would show avery bad heart, if 
a girl, who had learned a little grammar at school, 
should laugh at her mother for making grammat- 
ical blunders. Parents very often feel their want 
of education, and labor hard and use self-denial to 
give their children better opportunities than they 
themselves have enjoyed. Children can never repay 
the debt of gratitude which they owe their parents 
for such kindness. How wicked would .they be if, 
instead of feeling gratitude, they should only feel 
pride and self-conceit! It sometimes happens that 
children are ashamed of their parents when their 
worldly circumstances are a little better than those 
of the parents. The daughter has her fine house 
and her fashionable company, and is ashamed to 
invite her plain old mother, lest, by some uncouth 
expression, she should disgrace her! Such adaugh- 
ter has no true love or honor for her parents, and 
she may not expect the blessing of God. “Pride 
goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall.” 

Children should honor their parents, not only 
when they are poor or ignorant, but even when 
they are wicked. They may be distressed to see 
their parents do wrong; they may pray for them, 
and kindly entreat them to reform; but they should 
throw a vail over their faults, and not speak of 
them to others, nor allow others to speak of them 
in their presence. 

Stubborn and disobedient children who vex and 
grieve the hearts of their parents, little know what 
sorrow they are treasuring up for themselves, if, in 
the providence of God, these parents should be 
taken from them. Then the remembrance of every 
unkind word and action will pierce you to the 
heart, and the tears you shed at their graves will 
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be the more bitter, because it will be too late to 
recall what you have done. You will say, “O that 
they were alive again, that I might ask their for- 
giveness for all my unkindness!” You should, 
therefore, be kind to them now, and try to comfort 
their hearts by your obedience and love. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” Dr. Dwight and other emi- 
nent divines have thought that kind, obedient chil- 
dren vill actually live longer than the disobedient. 
Every day you should pray to God to bless your 
parents and long preserve their lives. 

But perhaps some whom I am now addressing 
have already lost their parents. When you were 
too young to appreciate the great loss you sus- 
tained, your dear mother was committed to the 
grave. In my heart I pity girls who are left young 
without a mother. No human being on earth can 
supply her place. Your dearest friend can not 
love you as much as your own mother. But God, 
who has promised to be a father to the fatherless, 
will take care of the orphan children who trust in 
him. 

Whoever stands to you in the place of a mother, 
should receive your obedience and love. Has your 
father married again? Look upon your step-mother 
as in the place of your own mother, and let her 
have the warm affections of your heart. Children 
are apt to entertain unreasonable aversion toward 
step-parents. This is certainly wrong. Though 
you may not be able to love them as much as your 
own parents, still you should love and honor them. 
You should love your step-mother on your father’s 
account. Any disrespect or disobedience to her 
will distress him. You should try to smooth his 
passage down the hill of time, and not bring his 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

Again: you should love her on your own account. 
You need a mother. How many bad and idle hab- 
its will you form, how rude will you be in your 
manners, how apt to associate with improper com- 
panions, how apt to go to ruin, if you have no 
mother to watch over you and guide you, to pray 
for you and love you! She stands to you in the 
place of your own mother, and will discharge those 
duties if she can have your affections. It is a 
false opinion that step-mothers are always unkind. 
They can not possibly love as warmly as the real 
mother; still they are often kind and affectionate, 
and labor faithfully to discharge their important 
duties. 

Have you a step-father? If you treat him un- 
kindly, it will distress your mother, and destroy 
that sweet harmony which should ever reign in a 
family. You need the protection and guardianship 
of a father, and you should thank God that you are 
not left totally an orphan. In a word, as you 
value your own happiness and the happiness of 
your family, 1 entreat you to love and obey your 
step-parents. 

When you are at school, and especially if you 





are from home, your teachers and the persons with 
whom you board should stand to you in the place 
of your parents. Your parents are engaged in 
other affairs, and intrust your education and guard- 
ianship to others, who, for the time being, repre- 
sent them. You should honor and love your teach- 
ers, and be obedient to their wishes. They are 
laboring for your good. They are gratified when 
you succeed in your studies, and pained when you 
waste your precious time in idleness. You should 
thank them when they point out your errors and 
remonstrate with you for your misconduct. Some 
girls are so unreasonable as to dislike and abuse 
their teachers whenever they will not allow them 
to have their own way. Remember your teachers 
are the representatives of your parents, who have 
put you under their charge. If you honor your par- 
ents, you should also honor your teachers. Never 
speak ill of them. They can not do you the good 
they desire unless you respect them and always 
speak of them kindly. You blame the teacher 
when, perhaps, the fault is your own, forgetting 
that if you were left to yourself, without restraint, 
you would soon go to ruin. 

It may not be amiss to add a few words about 
sisterly duties. If you are an older sister, you 
should treat your younger sisters with kindness. 
Especially, if you have lost your mother, should 
you feel the necessity of watching over the younger 
members of the family, and, as far as possible, 
fulfilling toward them the duties of a mother. The 
eldest sister has great responsibilities resting on 
her, and she should be careful always to set a good 
example. 

If you are a younger sister, you should look up 
to your older sister for advice and instruction. If 
you have no mother, it will be the more necessary 
to submit to her authority, and always treat her 
with kindness and love. How unpleasant is it to 
see sisters quarreling! Sisters can not be happy 
that live in a fretful, angry mood; and it makes 
all unhappy who witness their quarrels. 

How delightful to see a family in which love 
and harmony reign! The children love and obey 
their parents, and brothers and sisters are kind to 
each other. No angry words are heard, but the 
law of kindness is in their hearts and on their 
tongues. ‘“ Behold,” says the Psalmist, “how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity! It is like the dew that descended 
on the mountains of Zion, where the Lord com- 
manded the blessing, even life for evermore.” 





TALKING TO SICK PERSONS. 

In visiting the sick, three things should be stead- 
ily kept in view: the influence of what may be 
said upon the person, if dying; the influence it 
may have on him, should he recover; and the in- 
fluence it may have on persons in health who are 
about him. 
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BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 

In the autumn of 1784 Dr. Coke arrived from 
England, with authority from Mr. Wesley to or- 
ganize the Methodist societies of America into an 
independent Church. In Delaware he met Asbury, 
Garrettson, and several other preachers. A council 
being held, it was agreed to hold a General confer- 
ence at Baltimore, on Christmas day, to agree on 
the form of Church discipline. The whole number 
of preachers was about eighty, and they were scat- 
tered over all the Middle and several of the South- 
ern states. 

There were, at that time, few, if any, post-office 
facilities ia the country. Intelligence had to be 
communicated by private dispatch. Garrettson vol- 
unteered as the herald to announce to the preachers, 
from New York to Carolina, the arrival of Coke 
and the call of the conference at Baltimore. He 
went off “like an arrow,” says Dr. Coke, “ from 
north to south, sending messengers to the right 
and left, to call the preachers together at the 
Christmas conference.” He traveled on this expe- 
dition twelve hundred miles in six weeks, and 
preached every day.. The conference assembled, 
the Church was organized, the discipline adopted, 
and the preachers returned to their work. 

Garrettson, soon after the conference, was ap- 
pointed by Asbury and Coke missionary to Nova 
Scotia. He embarked on board a vessel at Boston, 
and, after a stormy and dangerous passage, he ar- 
rived, in February, 1785, at Halifax. Nova Scotia 
was occupied at this time principally by refugees 
from the United States, who, having taken the 
part of the British during the Revolutionary war, 
were obliged, on the consummation of American 
independence, to flee from the country. To all 
such the British Government offered an asylum in 
Nova Scotia. They were poor, their property in 
| the United States having been confiscated. They 
were deplorably destitute of religious instruction. 
To carry the Gospel to them appeared a mission of 
Christian charity. Garrettson, though he had never 
| sympathized with their political principles, was 
| willing to preach to them the Gospel. 

In Nova Scotia he spent two years. They were 
| years of severe labor and great exposure. The 
| country was new, the people poor, and the climate 
rigorous. He went from town to town, from vil- 
lage to village, and from hamlet to hamlet. Often, 
in summer, he would take his saddle-bags on his 
arm, and walk through pathless forests and over 
miry bogs, where no horse could pass. In winter 
he had to wade through drifted ‘snows, often ten 
feet deep. Sometimes he would be overtaken by a 
storm of terrible fury. On one occasion, as he 
was traveling through an unsettled region, the hail 
beating for hours in his face, he became so be- 
numbed with cold as to be unable to guide his 
horse. He threw the reins on his horse’s neck, 





and let him go whither he would. The snow and 
hail had covered up the track, yet his horse, by | 
instinct, pushed along till he came to a house, | 
where he stopped of his own accord. Garrettson 
had only life enough left to tumble from his horse 
into the snow-drift, and crawl into the house. | 
There were none at home but the children. They, 
however, in the native kindness of their innocent | 
hearts, got the stranger into bed, and covered him 
up bountifully with clothes. He lay nearly insen- 
sible for nine hours, when he recovered, and, after | 
refreshment, pursued his journey. 

It is well known that in the Bay of Fundy, and 
in the rivers which fall into it, the tide rises with 
inconceivable rapidity, rendering it difficult for 
the fleetest horseman caught on the flats to escape 
the flood. Mr. Garrettson was once crossing one 
of the estuaries of the Bay at low water. The 
channel was easily fordable on horseback, and he 
suspected no danger. The estuary was wide, and 
he had reached the middle of it, when he was sud- 
denly startled by the roaring of the coming tide. 
He saw the wave approaching, and he at once knew 
his danger. Putting spurs to his horse, he made 
for the nearest land. The horse was fleet as a 
fawn, and swept like a swallow over the flats. 
Just as the furious wave, several feet in hight, 
came dashing along with a force sufficient to over- 
whelm an elephant, the noble horse placed his foot 
on the shore, and his rider in safety. 

So acceptable and useful had been the labors of 
Garrettson in Nova Scotia, that Mr. Wesley pro- 
posed, through Dr. Coke, to the American General 
conference of 1787 to make him Superintendent of 
the Methodist societies in British America, includ- 
ing Nova Scotia, the West Indies, and such other 
provinces as might need his services. The confer- 
ence readily acceded to the proposal, and 
unanimously to the appointment of Garrettson as 
Bishop of the Methodist Church in British Amer- 
ica. Mr. Garrettson, as it would seem, was always 
inclined to adopt the principles of democracy in 
Church government, so far as they would apply. 
In this case he was reluctant to accept the office of 
Superintendent over a people who had had no voice 
in choosing him. He agreed, however, that he 
would “ go on a tour, and visit those parts to which 
he was appointed, for one year, and if there was a 
cordiality in the appointment with those whom he 
was requested to serve, he would return to the 
next conference, and receive ordination as Super- 
intendent.” On further deliberation, the conference 
concluded to suspend for awhile the consummation 
of the plan of a separate superintendency for the 
British provinces; and before the year was out Mr. 
Garrettson had become convinced that it was his 
duty to remain in the United States. His subse- 
quent career of eminent usefulness to the Church 
in the United States proves that he judged cor- 
rectly of his duty. 

Having abandoned the idea of leaving the United 
States, and having spent another year on his old 
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stamping-ground, the scene of his early labors and 
persecutions—the Peninsula—he was appointed 
presiding elder of the Hudson River district. His 
district extended from New York city to Lake 
Champlain, aud from the Housatonic river to the 
Cattskill Mountains. The country was generally, 
except along the banks of the Hudson, new, and 
the roads were bad. Like Lee, he was challenged 
to dispute his way, inch by inch, with Calvinism. 
He, however, generally managed to terminate the 
debate by pressing his opponent with questions on 
personal and experimental religion. This was an 
argument ad hominem, which few of the Calvinists 
of those times could stand. He chose to preach 
and to pray rather than to dispute and to contend. 

For a long series of years he served as presiding 
elder on the Hudson River, the Philadelphia, and 
the New York districts. In the office of presiding 
elder he found his appropriate sphere of labor. 
In his districts he had usually eight or ten circuits, 
with twelve, and sometimes more, preachers. As 
he went from circuit to circuit, he found both 
preachers and people emulous of preéminence in 
the cordiality with which they received him. He 
was welcome to every fireside and every heart. 
The affection existing between him and his preach- 
ers on the district was remarkable. Father and 
son, brother and brother, could not love each other 
more tenderly, than did Garrettson and his sons 
and brethren in the ministry. 

He always came full of the spirit and power of 
the Gospel. He mingled with the people in the 
temper of a Christian gentleman, treating all with 
kindness, politeness, and charity; dealing gently 
with the imperfections of human nature, instruct- 
ing the ignorant, correcting the erring, advising 
the inexperienced, strengthening the weak, confirm- 
ing the wavering, encouraging the desponding, and 
comforting the sorrowful. 

His quarterly meetings were attended by immense 
multitudes, gathered from all the surrounding coun- 
try. Often they had to repair to the forest, and fix 
up a rude stand for the preacher, from which he 
might address listening thousands, seated around 
him under the trees, in a glorious amphitheater of 
nature’s own forming. Great was often the effect 
of his discourses on such occasions. He was not 
what the world would call an orator. He had not 
any peculiar natural genius for speaking. He did 
not exhibit many of the graces of elocution. But 
he spoke right on, in plain, simple, correct lan- 
guage, in a free and earnest manner. He seldom 
contended about controversial points or discussed 
abstruse doctrines. He fed not the flock with dry 
and barren theories, but poured out, in rich and 
copious effusions, the pure milk of the word. His 
preaching was thus attended with the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and with power. The whole 
congregation would be melted to tears. Saints 
would shout with joy, and sinners would cry for 
mercy. When he was gone, his voice. would still 
seem for many a day ringing in the ear of the 





sinner. Hundreds, yea, thousands, by that voice 
have been awakened from sin, called to Jesus, and 
cheered to heaven. 

From 1787 to 1804, a period of seventeen years, 
he labored incessantly on districts within the bounds 
of the New York and Philadelphia conferences. 
His district at one time extended over nearly all 
the territory now included in three conferences; 
yet he traveled over it regularly every three months, 
preaching usually every day. 

No mortal may tell the amount of good he did 
during these seventeen years by his pious example, 
his amiable spirit, his gentle deportment, and his 
effective preaching. Not time, but eternity alone 
may disclose the results of his untiring labors. 

From 1804 till his death, a period of more than 
twenty years, his appointments were less laborious, 
and such as to leave him at greater liberty than 
Methodist preachers usually enjoy, to travel where 
he pleased and preach when he pleased. With 
the exception of two years on the station at Rhine- 
beck, two in New York city, and four on the New 
York district, he stands on the Minutes either as 
supernumerary or conference missionary. He was 
thus at liberty either to remain at home or travel, 
according to his health and inclination. 

In 1793 Mr. Garrettson was married to Miss 
Catherine Livingston, a lady of wealth, of accom- 
plished and elegant manners, of refined taste, of 
most amiable disposition, and of devoted and pious 
spirit. In 1800 he built, on the eastern bank of 
the Hudson, near Rhinebeck, a beautiful dwelling, 


in which his family, consisting of his wife and an | 


only daughter, with a few pious domestics, con- 


tinued to reside while he was traveling and preach- | 


ing, and in which he himself found delightful rest, 
when he returned from his expeditions of benevo- 
lence and charity. His home was a home, indeed— 
one of those delightful spots which, for a time, make 
us forget our unfortunate exile from Paradise. The 
mansion was furnished and surrounded with all the 
requisites of comfort and the accompaniments of 
taste and refinement. The grounds were laid out in 
gardens, groves, orchards, and fields. Before the 
mansion rolled the noble and magnificent river, bear- 
ing on its bosom innumerable water-craft, spreading 
their white sails to the wind, or borne smoothly along 
by the flowing and ebbing tide. Beyond the Hud- 
son appeared the Cattskill Mountains, rearing their 


lofty summits to the clouds, and stretching toward | 


the setting sun, till their dim outlines became lost 
in the blue distance. It was just such a place as 
the man of taste and refinement, and devoted to 
the beauties of nature and the pleasures of con- 
templation, would choose for his home. And the 
family—the noble wife and the lovely daughter— 
were just such angelic beings as such a man as 
Garrettson, so amiable, so generous, so keenly alive 
to all the delicate sensibilities and exquisite refine- 
ments of affection, would choose for the loved ones 
of his heart. 

Every thing about the establishment, the internal 
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| furnishings, the external decorations, and the do- 
mestic arrangements, were calculated to meet the 
wants and gratify the taste of the inmates. Sys- 
tem, order, utility, and beauty were marked on the 
fixtures of the house and the arrangements of the 
| family. Here the amiable and accomplished pro- 
| prietor might lead a life which a king might covet, 
, and a philosopher pronounce his beau-ideal. He 
| might spend the day in rambling over his romantic 
grounds, or reclining beneath the cool shade of 
| Some sylvan retreat, or reading, or conversing with 
| his numerous intelligent and pious visitors, or en- 
| joying sweet communion with his devoted wife and 
lovely daughter. Nor the groves of classic Greece, 
| nor the vales of sunny Italy, could ever present a 
fairer landscape, a scene of more romantic beauty, 
than that on which Garrettson might look from his 
lovely dwelling. Not Calypso, in her sea-girt isle, 
could offer Ulysses such retentive inducements of 
domestic bliss as might the wife and daughter of 
Garrettson throw around him; yet with these in- 
ducements of ease, of beauty, of home, and of 
friends to retain him, Garrettson would break away, 
and travel for months over the cold, rough, and 
thorny world, to preach the Gospel. He longed to 
be away, calling sinners to repentance. Sometimes 


he would leave home, even in winter, on a tour of 
three or four months, south as far as Baltimore and 
Washington, or west as far as Utica, or east to the 
Connecticut. His coming among any people where 
| he was known would be hailed with acclamations of 


joy. The name of Freeborn Garrettson was suffi- 
| cient to call out an enthusiastic audience, to listen 
delighted to his earnest tones of holy eloquence. 

He made, during the latter years of his life, a 
| visit to the Chesapeake Peninsula, where he was 
born, and where he spent the first years of his 
ministry. A half century had passed since he, @ 
| youth, had gone forth, on the banks of the Dela- 
ware and along the shores of the Chesapeake, as a 
| herald of the cross. Changes, changes numerous 

and great, had passed over the country of his birth 
and his early home. His early friends were gone, 
nearly all gone to the grave. What few remained 
could hardly recognize, in the gray-haired and ven- 
erable man, the chivalrous youth who, fifty years 
before, used to go about among them, preaching 
the Gospel, defying the penalties of iniquitous law, 
and subduing, by his prayers and exhortations, the 
hard hearts of his persecutors. When once they 
became fully aware that it was he, even Freeborn 
Garrettson himself, who stood before them, they 
received him as one returned from the spirit-land. 
They hung on his lips with delight, and could 
never tire of hearing him tell the story of redemp- 
tion, and recount the incidents of his early relig- 
ious and ministerial experience. 

So few of his acquaintances in Maryland re- 
mained among the living, that he felt little at home 
even in the house where he was born. A new gen- 
eration, unknown to him, had risen up. His taste 
and susceptibilities had greatly diverged from theirs. 





The old homestead seemed not the place where he 
once lived with his father, and mother, and broth- 
ers, and sisters. The old school-house seemed not 
the one in which he had, in days of yore, plodded 
through the elements of letters. The old parish 
church seemed desested and drear, and ready to 
tumble down. The farms seemed smaller and the 
streams narrower than their picture which remained 
on the tablet of his soul. Change had indelibly 
stamped her impress on all he saw. His heart was 
sad. He turned away, and sought again his home 
on the banks of the Hudson. 

Change still threw her dark shadow along his 
pathway. His friends of riper years, friends en- 
deared to him by long and intimate acquaintance, 
were passing, one by one, to the spirit-land. Breth- 
ren in the ministry, not only veterans, but men 
much younger than himself, were dropping away 
from the ranks of the living, like leaves from a tree 
shaken by the autumn wind. Members of the fam- 
ilies in which he usually found a home, during his 
itinerant expeditions, were departing to the silent 
land, over which hang the clouds and darkness of 
oblivion. He knew that he must soon follow his 
friends and acquaintance, who had only gone be- 
fore him, to the grave; yet did not his soul repine. 
He maintained to the last his cheerfulness of tem- 
per and buoyancy of spirit. He was a man whose 
heart was as young at seventy as at seventeen. He 
continued to take a deep interest in all the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the Church. He was not afraid 
of changes in ecclesiastical economy, if thereby 
good could be secured. In all questions of reform 
he was ever on the liberal side. He was ready, not | 
only to co-operate, but to lead off in the mission- 
ary, tract, Sunday school, and educational enter- 
prises of the Church. He evidently belonged to 
the progressive, the movement party. He was 
ready to make such changes in the prudential 
economy of Methodism as wotld adapt it with 
efficiency to the wants of the times, and keep up 
its character as the “child of Providence.” Be- 
cause the unhatched chicken needs the protection 
of the egg-shell, he would not have the full-grown 
bird carry its shell forever on its back. He would 
lay aside one usage, and adopt another, whenever 
he could accomplish good by the change. There 
are few men who could live forever without retard- | 
ing, so far as their influence may go, by their anti- | 
quated notions, stereotyped by time, the improve- | 
ment of society. But Garrettson might have lived 
a thousand years, and yet have so kept up with the 
spirit of the age as to continue an effective coad- 
jutor of the young and enterprising. 

His death occurred on the 26th of September, | 
1827, at the age of seventy-six, after a short illness, 
in the city of New York, whither he had gone | 
from home to spend a few days. His wife and | 
daughter, on learning of his illness, immediately 
repaired to the city, and remained by him to the 
last. He died as he had lived, in calm reliance 
on Providence, in unwavering confidence in the 
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doctrines he had preached, in firm ‘trust in the 
Savior, and in triumphant hope of heaven. He was 
taken after death to Rhinebeck, and buried, with 
many tears and fond remembrances, in the rural 
cemetery, on the banks of the Hudson. 

Among the coadjutors of Asbury there were none 
more blameless in spirit, more fervent in zeal, or 
more devoted in life, than Freeborn Garrettson. 
Like his Master, he went about doing good. And 
he did it freely. He went a warfare at his own 
charges, having never asked any compensation for 
preaching, nor even received any, unless forced on 
him; and then he would, on the first opportunity, 
give it to some needy brother. In preaching the 
Gospel, in serving the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and in aiding the cause of humanity, he spent all 
his time, all his patrimony, and all the surplus 
income of the ample property of his wife. 

Blessed be the memory of Freeborn Garrettson, 
the gentleman, the philanthropist, the Christian ! 





OLD PEOPLE. 


— 
BY REV. BENJAMIN ST. JAMES FRY 


I pearty love old people; and far from thinking 
myself singular in this respect, am convinced that 
veneration for the aged has been a redeeming fea- 
ture of human character in all past ages. How 
could it be otherwise with those who have a por- 
tion of that love and kindness which makes so 
much of the sunshine of our lives! 1 have thought 
our veneration for old people has its foundation in 
the almost unacknowledged conviction that they 
are the representatives of a position that we shall 
before long occupy. We are all travelers and pil- 
grims, pressing hastily along the crowded thorough- 
fare of life. They*are farther advanced now than 
we are; but we know, when a few more days have 
passed, we shall be occupying their places. We 
all hope to live long; and this implies that we, too, 
shall become old, although we strive to banish 
from our minds the idea of yielding to the infirmi- 
ties of old age. Yes, it must be that the convic- 
tion of our relation to them, and the relation that 
we shall soon have to the younger portion of the 
world, secures for them, unsolicited, a deference 
we accord to none others. We, too, are yielding to 
the stealthy but vigorous encroachments of time, 
and will soon be old people. Time will furrow in 
our cheeks and foreheads just such wrinkles as 
those on the face of the old woman we met on the 
road yesterday; the keen glance of youth and 
manhood will grow hazy and dim; the black locks 
will turn to gray; and the strong, round limbs will 
become shrunken and tremulous. It may be spring 
or summer-time with us now, but the ripeness of 
fall is not far off; and then, before we are aware o. 
it, the keen winds of winter will drive us to the 
repose of the fireside. 





There is undoubtedly a beauty in every period 
of life, and it may well be questioned if the earlier 
portion has greater charms than the later. It isa 
sight to make the soul forget its anxieties and 
temptations to gaze upon the laughing eyes and 


golden ringlets of childhood; the heart rejoices | 


and grows young again to see the bloom and vigor 
of youth; and it fills us with high hopes and lofty 
aspirations to stand in the presence of the calm 
confidence of intelligent manhood, or the undying 
trust of womanhood; but it is a far finer sight to 
look upon an old man or old woman, who are 
crowning a well-spent, virtuous life with a dig- 
nified, happy old age. How doubly dear are such 
old people when their kindness has been to us a 
daily heritage of bliss! and we have no recollec- 
tion of them that is not connected with benedic- 
tions for their welfare. Let others.shun them, and 
judge their company unprofitable or irksome, I shall 
ever consider it a rare privilege to enjoy a share of 
their attention, and learn from their accumulated 
knowledge and experience. 

Every one must have noticed how old people are 
drawn out into especial tenderness for the young. 
Have you not often seen the aged grandmother or 
grandfather gather together the little ones of the 
household or neighborhood, and spend whole hours 
in trying to administer to their little comforts or 
double their joys, in the recital of some iacident 
of their younger years? Ican well remember many 
such pleasant hours, and often live them over agzin 
in imagination. Old people delight in the com- 
pany of the young, because, in the retrospections 
of their lives, the mind lingers with far more 
fondness on the sunny days of childhood than on 
any other portion. It appears to me also that the 
old always show to a much better advantage among 
the young than elsewhere. While it might intimi- 
date us to enter a throng made up entirely of old 
people, we would think the company of the young 
improved’ with a sprinkle of silvery heads, and 
mingle with them without hesitation. But the 
crowded assembly, or even the common thorough- 
fares of business, seem not the places for old people. 
Their public labors and toils are all over or con- 
signed to the coming generation; they are too 
feeble for the jostle and contentions of the swarms 
moving up and down the highways of business; 
and, then, they do not live but very little in the 
present, but are roaming again over the scenes of 
childhood, or peering, with dim eyesight, into the 
future to discover somewhat of its unknown. real- 
ities. Without doubt the family circle is the place 
in which old people exercise the greatest influence, 
and where they shed a luster we could not expect 
under any other circumstances. And I can not 
well conceive a happier sight than a fireside beside 
which old age sits enthroned, in an acknowledged 
supremacy of the noble virtues and enjoyments; 
guarded by the strength of manhood, and sur- 
rounded by the second or third generation, spring- 
ing up like violets in the calm and showery spring. 
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Love seems particularly the sphere in which the 
young move; and while we do not expect the affec- 
tions of youth entirely banished from the heart, it 

| would be thought strange to see it manifesting itself 
as it did in their younger years. I am not certain 
but a great many expect to see old people act with 
such indifference to each other that no one would 
syspicion any remnant of the “tender affections.” 

The contrary is so unusual that a solitary instance 

of it is deemed worthy special attention. The fol- 
| lowing beautiful item describes such affection: 

“While in the cars we noticed an incident which 

| filled our hearts with pleasant thoughts. An aged 
couple were seated together, their heads both gray, 
and their eyes dim and sunken. Both through fa- 
tigue had fallen asleep, the wife leaning on the 
still broad-shouldered husband. It was a beauti- 
ful sight. Thus through a half century they had 
journeyed together—the rugged oak and the cling- 
ing vine. There were hallowing thoughts as we 
_ watched them. It would have excited no attention 
to have seen the young wife thus leaning on the 
choice of her young dreams, and a future all bright 
with hopes. But after all the ardor of youthful 
_ love and affection had passed through the ordeal 
' of life’s realities, then to see the old wife still lean- 
' ing upon the arm with so much childish confidence 
| and trust, was a scene of most touching and hal- 
| lowing beauty!” : 
It would not be possible to conceive a finer sub- 
| ject for a poet or painter than such instances of 
holy, purified affection; and these sons of genius 
have not failed to perceive and perpetuate such. 
| It has been my happy privilege to have seen and 
| known several instances of this enduring affection. 
| I often meet in my walks a couple upon whom has 
fallen the snows of more than sixty winters, but 
who seem still under the influence of the same love 
that lit their pathway in earlier years. As they 
go, “arm in arm,” to their evening walk, their 
feeble step and quiet conversation call forth a ten- 
derness of feeling which one has no disposition to 
| banish. It cheers the heart for one to think that 
the end of life’s journey may be under such kindly 
influences. They are, as in their youth, alone; for 
the children who once made music in their house- 
hold are forming new circles of affection, and seem 
now rather to be parents than children. It is hard, 
perhaps quite impossible, to describe the little at- 
tentions and high-toned deference which spring 
from a purified and established love; but the eye 
can readily detect them. I shall not, therefore, 
attempt to describe them. Yet they cross my path 
so often in real life, and come so often before my 
imagination, that a certain familiarity exists be- 
tween us, as if they were old acquaintances. 

It has been thought by many that old age must, 
of necessity, lack interest, and become a burden to 
its possessor, and that fourscore years, without 
fail, brings with it “labor and sorrow.” Cicero, in 
| his incomparable treatise on Old Age, has shown 
conclusively that it might be both joyful and useful; 
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and there was wanting in his estimate that which 
is the crowning glory of old age—an unwavering 
confidence in God. Old people sometimes become 
querulous, impatient, and vain to a degree that 
makes their society unpleasant; but this is the 
result of an ill-spent youth and middle age. We 
can not expect that a life in which avarice or indo- 
lence has precluded education, or that is disfigured 
by social vices and direct disobedience of the com- 
mands of God, to be otherwise than unpleasant in 
its termination; for it is under the influence of that 
all-pervading law of God, ‘“‘ Whatsoever a man sows 
that shall he also reap.” Indeed, it calls forth my 
pity to see old age unadorned by the religion of 
Christ; nor can old people expect happiness or a 
high degree of respect without this casting a halo 
of glory around the necessary infirmities of an ad- 
vanced age. An irreligious old age is one of the 
most dreary subjects for contemplation that can be 
presented to the mind, and we turn away from it 
with an instinct of dread. 

I have before me, in my mind’s eye, an old 
woman, having reached more than fourscore years, 
whose life is a continual blessing to all who, by 
any circumstances, become associated with her. 
While yet a young woman, she sat at the feet of 
the “meek and lowly Jesus,” and not only learned, 
but yielded a happy obedience to those instructions 
so eminently calculated to lend an indescribable 
charm to the glories of womanhood. The heay- 
enly virtues of the religion she professed seem to 
have become woven into the texture of her life, 
and shed a mild radiance even on the less import- 
ant actions of which life.is made up. Even the 
infirmities inseparable from old age are sanctified 
by it, and her life steals away, from day to day, so 
pleasantly and yielding such holy influences, that 
her dearest friends could not wish her youth re- 
newed. She, in the mean time, realizing that she 
holds life by a brittle and weakened thread, stands 
in daily expeetation of a blissful immortality in 
heaven. Such an old age as this gives an unde- 
niable dignity to humanity, and does honor to 
religion itself. You will join with me in saying, 
such an old age might well excite the envy even of 
a young person. 





A GENIAL NATURE. 


Rzatty it is disgraceful that men are so ill-taught 
and unprepared for social life as they are, often 
turning their best energies, their acquisitions, and 
their special advantages inte means of annoyance 
to those with whom they live. Some day it will be 
found out, that to bring up a man with a genial na- | 
ture, a good temper, and a happy frame of mind, is a 
greater effort than to perfect him in much knowl- 
edge and many accomplishments. It is high time 
for mankind to learn to be good-natured, and not 
wholly to devote themselves to knowledge-gaining 
and kuowledge-vaunting. 
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A FEW WORDS ON VULGARISMS. 


ADDRESSED TO YOUNG LADIES. 

Ir has been often remarked, that you may know 
the manner in which a person has been brought up 
and the class of society to which he belongs by his 
language. There are not only provincialisms, or 
words and expressions peculiar to different sections 
of the country, but, in the same place, you will 
hear words and phrases peculiar to the different 
classes of society. The use of such phrases is 
rather the misfortune than the fault of individuals 
in many cascs. Reared without opportunities of 
education, they, of course, adopt the dialect of their 
associates. They are often excellent persons, pos- 
sessed of many good qualities, and, therefore, they 
should never be ridiculed by those who have had 
better opportunities. They often feel acutely the 


mortifications to which they are exposed. If they |' 


accumulate wealth, they are thrown into the society 
of those who have been better educated, and are 
often ridiculed on account of their awkward blun- 
ders. Such ridicule is wrong; and I am always 
pained when I hear or witness it. Goldsmith says 
“that they are generally most ridiculous them- 
selves, who are apt to see most to ridicule in 
others.” I believe I would as soon make the blun- 
ders as to be so unfeeling as to laugh at one that 
did make them. Still, as the world will laugh, 
and it is exceedingly unpleasant to be the subject 
of ridicule, it becomes young ladies, wiile at school, 
to study the most appropriate words for conveying 
their ideas, and carefully to avoid all wagrement 
ical and vulgar expressions. 

I do not mean that you should be sicten strain- 
ing after bombastical words. This is quite as 
ludicrous as low expressions. Your language may 
be plain and yet correct. I admire a plain style as 
much as I do a plain, neat dress. The simplest 
words in which a thought can be expressed are 
always the best. But you would be just as well 
understood if you were to say learning, or ague, 
or necessity, as if you should say larnin, or ager, 
or needcessity. 

Such improprieties of pronunciation arise from 
defective education. But there are other-words and 
phrases sometimes circulating among school-girls 
which are equally improper; such as, “I'll snum,” 
“Don’t be so fresh,” “ Lots of things,” and many 
others which it is impossible to specify. Your own 
good taste should lead you to avoid such expres- 
sions. You may use them for mere amusement, 
till after awhile you will use them without being 
conscious of it. 

All obscene and immodest expressions should be 
particularly avoided. They are totally inconsistent 
with the moral purity which should ever charac- 
terize a young lady. Do not associate with a girl 
that is vulgar and obscene in her conversation. 
You can not do so without contamination. The 
impure images will recur to your imagination, and 





your purity of heart will thus be tarnished and 
destroyed. 

But still worse than this, school-girls sometimes 
employ profane expressions, and make irreverent 
use of the name of God. In a word, they violate 
the third commandment, which says, ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 
There are occasions when it is proper to use the 
sacred name; but the command forbids all profane 
swearing and all light and irreverent use of God’s 
name, Expressions implying the name of God may 
also be a violation of the command, even when the 
name is not directly used. Such expressions as, 
“Upon my soul!” “I wish I may die!” “Great 
Goodness!” “ La’s a mercy!” and others which we 
would shudder to name, are all irreverent and 
wrong. They are often used, I know, as thought- 
less exclamations; but we should not be thoughtless 
about such important matters. 

There is no necessity for expressions either vul- 
gar or profane. You can be just as well under- 
stood without them. People will believe your 
affirmation quite as readily as if you add an oath 
to it. It is.shocking to think that a young girl 
would use a profane oath. But it does occasionally 
occur that school-girls are as profane in their lan-_| 
guage as rude and wicked boys. I have heard of | 
schools in which almost every girl would swear. 
Some set the example, and others thoughtlessly | 
imitate it, without thinking of the shocking im- | 
piety. Let such girls remember that God will not | 
hold those guiltless who take his name in vain. | 
Gentlemen never swear in the presence of ladies, | 
nor ladies in the presence of zentlemen. If all 
would remember that they are ever in the presence 
of the great God, would it not effectually check | 
them ? 

You should not allow yourself to jest about seri- 
ous things. Some persons will quote verses of 
hymns and texts of Scripture to produce a laugh 
by the judicrous application they make of them. 
This is wrong. Religious subjects and religious 
persons and things should always be treated with 
seriousness and respect. If he that swears by the | 
temple, swears by Him that dwells in the temple, | 
surely those who trifle with religious subjects are | 
trifling with that God who has taught us to be | 
religious. | 

When you go to church, let your whole deport- | 
ment be serious and respectful. All laughing, and 
talking, and merry jests in the house of God are 
out of place. How profane to trifle in the presence 
of God !—to go to his house under the pretense of | 
worshiping him, and insult him there! God is 
ever present; but when we attempt to worship him, 
he is peculiarly present for purposes of mercy and 
salvation. 

Whenever we are present at devotional exercises, 
whether in the family, or the school-room, or the 
church, we should remember that we worship God, 
and dismiss all lightness. Let us reflect on his 
majesty and glory, and we shall be serious. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO LUIHER’S GRAVE. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 


I nave stood by the grave of Martin Luther, and 
have felt deeply imbued with the conviction, that 
the bosom of earth contains the moldering dust of 
few men who have made a deeper impression on 
their own age and generation, or performed more 
lasting benefits for generations that have followed 
them, than has Martin Luther. e 

I have gazed upon the coffin that contains his 
bones, and have felt that if the mortal relics of any 
man deserve to be considered sacred and his mem- 
ory sainted, then do those of Martin Luther. 

Compare him, in his wondrous career and mighty 
efforts, if you would see a fearful contrast between 
man and man, to the rough untutored mind, and he 
stands on a dizzy eminence, whence the eye can 
scarcely perceive the latter in the depths of its 
puerile existence. He was as far beyond the most 
men of his age as was Copernicus, when he fath- 
omed the course of the planets, to the wondering 
savage, gazing in amazement at the starry heavens; 
as was Franklin, when he snatched the lightning 
from the clouds, to the wild man of the woods, that 
creeps into his cave when the thunder rolls. above 
him. 

The name of Luther is a hallowed name; hal- 
lowed in the annals of pure and undefiled Christi- 
anity; hallowed in the annals of Christian strife in 
the bitter contest against false religion, degrading 
superstition, and base corruption. 

I need hardly linger with the details of his early 
life and humble parentage. Who, that confesses a 
belief in the Protestant religion of the present day, 
has not often seen him in his native town of Eisle- 
ben, a poor, neglected boy, struggling against pov- 
erty and obscurity? In his own naive manner, he 
gives us his genealogy: “I am a peasant’s son,” he 
says; “my father, grandfather, and great grand- 
father were common peasants.” His mother was a 
woman who lived in the fear of God, and found her 
greatest consolation in prayer. 

The little town of Eisleben, that has had such a 
halo thrown around its history by its once humble 
and now immortal son, is but a few miles from the 
university city of Halle, renowned for its school of 
theology. To the admirers of Luther, a pilgrim- 
age to its walls is a rare enjoyment. That it is 
old and venerable in appearance we may well im- 
agine, on recollecting that within its precincts, 
nearly four hundred years ago, the object of our 
essay first drew the breath of life. The house in 
which he was born is still standing, and over the 
door is a figure of Luther in stone. The simple 
fact that the same house should still be preserved, 
teaches two important truths—his immense devo- 
tion to his people to have exerted so great an influ- 
ence over their minds, and their warmth of attach- 
ment to his memory through all the perils of time 
and the vicissitudes of history. Empires have risen 
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and fallen; princes, kings, and emperors have acted 
their brief parts on the theater of the world, and 
have disappeared behind scenes that have con- 
signed most of them to oblivion; the surges of time 
have swept over many of their proud habitations, 
and left not a wreck behind. But the plain and 
simple house that first sheltered a Luther, has 
withstood the ravages of ages, and still calls the 
stranger within its portals to worship at the shrine 
of him who once called it home. For a century 
and a half it has been a free school for poor chil- 
dren, and still preserves within its walls many a 
souvenir of the great reformer—manuscripts, por- 
traits, busts, ard medals. In one of the churches is 
still retained the old pulpit in which he preached 
on visiting his native town. It is adorned by a bust 
of Luther, bearing the inscription, ‘‘God’s word is 
free.” In another church the sexton shows the 
baptismal font at which Luther was baptized. And 
so great is their reverence for any thing that he ever 
owned or touched, that they still preserve a piece 
of his cloak and an old leather cap that he used to 
wear. 

In his native town Luther struggles through the 
elements of an education, and finally, in his seven- 
teenth year, enters the University of Erfurt, where, 
for the first time, he sees a complete Latin Bible. 

He graduates in course, reads Aristotle, physics, 
and ethics, and, at the same time, studies law. 

A sudden change in mode of thought now affects 
his mind, and he feels a supernatural influence op- 
erating on his soul. He writes to his father: “A 
terrific vision from heaven has called me, and God 
grant that it is neither a deception nor a satanic 
illusion! The word, as if God himself had spoken 
it, penetrated my being and sank into the very 
depth of my soul.” He enters a monastery and be- 
comes an Augustine monk, and finally is ordained 
priest. In the monastery he studies the Bible with 
uncommon diligence, and also the fathers of the 
Church. At this period he frequently complains 
of terrible conflicts of conscience, and resorts to 
fasting, prayer, and the severest penance without, 
as he writes, obtaining peace; adding, “God wills, 
as I now see, that I shall learn the wisdom of the 
schools and the holiness of the convent out of my 
own experience.” 

In the year 1502 the elector, Frederick the Wise, 
founded the University of Wittenberg. The chair 
of ethics and dialectics was offered to Luther, and 
he accepted the professorship. But he soon de- 
serted philosophy for theology, and delivered lec- 
tures on his favorite study. In the following year 
he was sent to Rome on business for his convent. 
This was the turning point in his life. He writes 
that the very blood curdled in his veins while wit- 
nessing the scenes that occurred during the masses, 
and listening to the profanity committed within the 
church. “As a pious monk, it disgusted me that 
they could go to mass as to a juggler’s tricks.” 

Luther now became doctor of theology in Witten- 
berg, and studied the Scriptures in the original 
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text. He lectured against the scholastics and Aris- 
totle. At this period the sale of Papal indulgen- 
ces for sin was carried to so shameful an extent, 
that Luther could contain himself no longer, and 
began an open war against the system. Thus com- 
menced the Reformation. On the door of his church 
he nailed his ninety-five theses, and began to preach 
against the indulgences. 

Let us follow him to Wittenberg, and examine the 
city that he has made famous through his piety 
and his deeds. It is a strongly fortified town, and 
is still occupied by a military garrison as a place 
of war. On approaching it, the immense walls, 
and turrets, and sentinels standing guard at its 
gates, impress one with the idea that it is the bul- 
wark of its country now, as it has long been the 
bulwark of the Protestant faith. We pass up its 
rugged, crooked streets, and are jostled and elbowed 
by rude-looking peasants that are hurrying to and fro 
with baskets and dog-carts, for it happens to be mar- 
ket day. We follow them to the market-place, and 
high above their stalls and wagons rises a bronze 
statue under a Gothic covering. As we draw near, 
we perceive that it is Luther, as large as life, in the 
act of saying the memorable words: “If it is the 
work of God, it will stand; if the work of man, it 
will fall.” While admiring the admirable design 
and expressive character of the statue, we are sur- 
rounded by guides, who are always on the lookout 
for strangers, to conduct them to the places of in- 
terest. We follow one of them, and soon enter the 
old Augustine convent, which Luther first entered 
as amonk. Time has blackened its antique walls, 
and strange devices cover its portals, while the 
stone steps which Luther has often trodden have 
been worn uneven by the multitudes that have 
passed over them from generation to generation. 
It is now a Protestant theological seminary. Lu- 
ther’s room remains almost unaltered, and as we 
enter it, a strange feeling thrills through the veins, 
to know that we are living and breathing on the 
very spot where the immortal reformer gave crea- 
tion to his most celebrated anathemas against 
Popery and corrupt religion. There is the table at 
which he wrote, and even the inkstand which fed 
his resistless pen. In the closet still stands his cld 
beer-jug, with many other relics, such as the two 
pewter plates from which he and his wife used to 
eat; for his Catharamie occupied the same quarters 
with him in the convent after their marriage. Some 
music composed by Luther for his wife, and writ- 
ten by his own hand, is carefully preserved, as is 
the old instrument resembling a guitar, on which 
she used to play to him. At one of the windows 
is a raised platform, on which are two seats with 
backs and arms so arranged that they face each 
other and still permit the occupants to look out of 
the window. Here Luther and his wife passed 
what leisure time he could spare her, when they 
general’y sang together some of the touching hymns 
that his genius and piety called into life. The 
walls of the room are perfectly covered with the 





names of strangers who have made a pilgrimage to 
the home of Luther; among them is the name of 
Peter the Great, written with his own hand, and | 
now covered with glass for preservation. 

We next proceed to the old church on whose 
doors Luther nailed the theses and began his war 
against the Pope. The doors themselves were pre- 
served till the French, on their Vandal excursions 
through Germany, found a malicious pleasure in 
committing them to the flames. 

We are led by our guide to the transept of the 
church, and there perceive two doors evidently 
covering vaults. The first is opened, and we be- 
hold the coffin containing the bones of Luther—in 
the second vault lies his friend and firm supporter, 
Melancthon. They are united in death as they had 
been in life. In the same chureh repose the re- 
mains of Luther’s princely patron and protector, the 
elector, Frederick the Wise. The vaults are desig- 
nated by simple inscriptions in iron. The church 
contains many relics of Luther’s times, among 
which are the portraits of himself and Melancthon, 
by Eranach, one of the greatest German masters of 
his age. 

There are times when the heart is too full to 
speak, and these are moments when great and mo- 
mentous events rise and cluster around the soul, 
and make calm silence the only exponent of its 
deep feeling. In presence of such testimonies of 
the fruitful past as here attract the eye, one wan- 
ders around and gazes in mute admiration, and 
would fain ask the pulpit, the altar, ay, the very 
stones, to take to themselves tongues and tell the 
prolific history to which they had been witnesses. 
One can almost imagine them to exclaim with Jean 
Paul Richter, ‘‘ Luther, thdu art like the cataract 
of waters! With what violence dost thou storm 
and thunder! But, as the rainbow bends its arch 
unmoved above this storm of waters, so reposes in 
thy breast the calm conviction of undisturbed 
peace with God and man; thou dost shake thy earth 
but not thy heaven.” 

Shortly after Luther commenced preaching in 
this church against the system of granting indul- 
gences, he was summoned to appear before one of 
the cardinals at Augsburg, to answer for the high 
crime of opposing the Pope. This resulted in no 
definite conclusion, and Luther continued to preach 
and openly to attack the Papal hierarchy. The 
Pope now issued a bull declaring Luther in ban, 
thereby depriving him of his rights and privileges. 
This bull Luther publicly burnt; and the last spot 
that we visit in Wittenberg, is that on which he 
made the fire. An oak-tree has since been planted 
there, and now flourishes as a symbol of his char- 
acter. The tree is surrounded by a plain wooden 
railing, and visitors are only permitted to carry 
away leaves as a memento of their pilgrimage to 
the spot. 

Two years afterward he defended himself before 
the Diet of Worms against charges brought against 
him. He was still under ban, and his friends, fear- 
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ing he might be foully dealt with, begged him not 
to risk himself in Worms; but he replied with his 
characteristic firmness: “If there were as many 
devils in Worms as there are tiles on its roofs, I 
would nevertheless go.”” He was unmolested there; 
but on his return to Wittenberg his friends forcibly 
took him to the old castle of the Wartburg, in the 
Thuringian forest, in order to make him secure 
from the attacks of his enemies. Here he remained 
in disguise for nearly a year—known only as the 
“ Younker George.” 

The castle of the Wartburg is one of the most 
romantically situated spots in the Thuringian for- 
est, and is so closely identified with the history 
of Luther, that in our pilgrimage to places that he 
has rendered sacred, it would be ungenerous and 
unwise not to bend our steps toward its battlements 
and turrets; for they once protected him whom we 
delight to honor. The old castle stands on an em- 
inence that can only be reached with much exer- 
tion, and is so situated that when its inmates 
choose to defend it, it is impregnable. To this cir- 
cumstance is attributed the fact that it received the 
preference as a place of concealment and protection 
to Luther. As we approached the immense gate 
that bars the entrance to its interior, we perceived 
a sentinel pacing its battlements. On demanding 
admission, the giant portals slowly opened, groan- 
ing on their time-worn hinges, and we entered the 
court of the castle. This court is a species of hol- 
low square, and the various buildings are arranged 


around its sides. The old keeper so well under- 
stands the wants of his visitors, that without hesi- 
tation or questions you are led to examine whatever 


has any reference to Luther. The little chamber 
which he inhabited is left as it was when he was 
there. There is his old table, and beside it his 
three-legged stool. On the table is the self-same 
inkstand that he once threw at the devil while tor- 
mented by him; for in this little cell, on this stool, 
and at this table, Luther began his immortal trans- 
lation of the Bible. He here translated the whole 
of the New Testament; and while engaged in this 
arduous and pious labor, he at times imagined that 
the evil spirit was seeking to disturb and distract 
his mind. Once he saw Satan approach his very 
table to seize his translation; Luther could stand 
this no longer, and snatching his enormous ink- 
stand threw it at the archenemy’s head. The 
devil vanished, but the ink made an immense black 
spot on the wall. Where this spot was is now a 
large hole; for curious visitors have chipped off 
pieces to carry away as souvenirs. But the black 
spot is there still; for, as soon as it disappears in 
the process of chipping, the old keeper takes the 
inkstand and renews the operation on the wall, so 
that every one that comes may go away with a 
piece of mortar stained with the ink intended for 
Satan’s head; and so that the old keeper may re- 
ceive, for his trouble in obtaining it, a warm shake 
of the hand, accompanied by a silver token of grat- 
itude for his readiness to oblige the curious. 





There is a private chapel attached to the castle, 
and here Luther performed divine service for the 
inmates on the Sabbath. As it was then it is now; 
it has remained untouched. In the yard is shown 
a spot called Luther’s retreat, because he was wont 
to repair thither frequently for reflection and com- 
munion with nature, as it affords one of the most 
attractive views of the wild regions of the Thurin- 
gian forest. 

In about a year, however, Luther became s0 tired 
of his retirement, and was so anxious to see his 
great work progressing, that without writing for 
the permission of Frederick the Wise, he suddenly 
reappeared in Wittenberg. Here he first made a 
critical review of his translation, assisted by his 
friend Melancthon. 

The New Testament now soon appeared in print, 
and he immediately began the translation of the 
Old Testament. He first published the five books 
of Moses, and in nine years afterward the entire 
German Bible appeared. This was perhaps the 
greatest literary work ever performed by one man, 
and stands as an imperishable monument of Lu- 
ther’s learning, genius, piety, and industry. It was 
not a mere translation of the Bible from the original 
text into his native language; it was, so to speak, 
the creation of a new language in which to expzess 
his burning thoughts; for previous to Luther’s 
labors, the German language was comparatively so 
crude and so much in the hands of the people, that 
he was obliged to give it form and shape, in order 
to produce the sublime and peculiar, though simple 
style of the Bible. Luther was the creator of high 
German prose, and has ever since been considered 
as the first authority in the language. 

His translation of the Bible partook of a spirit so 
truly apostolic, that it passed immediately into the 
hands of the people, and obtained an unexampled 
circulation. It thus cultivated the popular mind, 
ingrafted its spirit on all hearts, and became the 
foundation of the language, as well as of evangel- 
ical sentiments. Deep religious feeling, pith and 
strength of expression, warmth and power of lan- 
guage, seemed to announce an affinity of soul be- 
tween the translator and the inspired authors of 
the Old and New Testaments. The people now 
had, for the first time, the word of God in a lan- 
guage that they could not only comprehend, but 
¢lothed in a dress so strikingly and effectively beau- 
tiful, that they were more than ever convinced of 
the truths taught therein by Luther, and of the 
priceless advantages of a study of the Book of 
books. 

Next to the Bible, Luther’s didactic works, such 
as sermons, catechisms, tracts, controversies, etc., 
were of the highest importance for the cultivation 
of the language. His controversies were, in gen- 
eral, the outpourings of a powerful feeling, deeply 
imbued with religion and love of country. The 
fiery zeal of the reformer at times ‘misled ~him to 
passionate outbreaks, and the force of his character 
to angry, coarse, uncouth expressions. But the 
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character and tendency of the times were coarse 
and uncouth, and he felt obliged to use rough 
weapons to attack rude enemies. 

This is not the only field, however, in which the 
pen of Luther has won for itself an undying fame. 
He possessed a deep, poetic soul, and soon discov- 
ered the all-powerful influence of sacred song on 
the minds of his people. He therefore made church 
music an important part of divine worship, and 
very frequently the singing of a new hymn was 
the signal for a religious enthusiasm which would 
end in the adoption of the principles of the Refor- 
mation. Arguments would, at times, be unavailing 
in the presence of minds hardly ready to embrace 
the new truths; but one of the soul-stirring hymns 
of Luther, sung to a simple and popular melody, 
would touch the chords of every heart, and a glad 
anthem would rise from every breast. 

Luther translated many of the old Latin hymns, 
arranged the psalms, and composed many hymns 
himself. In these he retained the bold flight and 
terse expression of the songs of the people, adapt- 
ing to them easy and attractive melodies, some of 

_ which he composed himself, and some he borrowed. 
His example induced others to try the same field, 
and awakened emulation. Poets and singers, car- 
ried off by the powerful spirit of the times, devoted 
their talents to sacred music, and paved the way 
for the Gospel to the hearts of the people, whose 
feelings and fantasy were strongly wrought upon 
by the new hymns of the Church. While the doc- 
tors of the day were discussing the doctrines of the 
evangelical faith in diets and religious councils, the 
sacred songs, with their earnest and simple melo- 
dies, were leading thousands to the Gospel. In 
church and at home, in the silent chamber and on 
the public street, resounded psalms and spiritual 
songs. At times a new one would appear, artless 
in form and simple in construction, in imitation of 
some popular melody, but of a religious nature, 
and in which confidence and trust in God breathed 
in every line. This would break for itself a wide 
path, wake up religious sentiments in the hearts of 
the masses, give expression to their feelings, and 
create a boundless enthusiasm. With one of these, 
which I herewith transcribe, I will close the pres- 
ent article. ‘ 

A strong tower is the Lord our God, 
To shelter and defend us; 
Our shield his arm, our sword his rod, 
Against our foes befriend us: 
That ancient enemy— 
His gathering powers we see, 
His terrors and his toils; 
Yet victory, with its spoils, 
Not earth, but Heaven, shall send us! 
Though, wrestling with the wrath of hell, 
No might o man avail us, 
Oar Captain is Immanuel, 
And angel-comrades hail us! 
Still challenge ye His name? 
** Christ, in the flesh who came ”"— 
*‘ The Lord, the Lord of hosts!” 
Onur cause his succor boasts; 
And God shall never fail us! 





Though earth by peopling fiends be trod, 
Embattled all, yet hidden— 
And though their proud, usurping god 
O’er thrones and shrines have stridden— 
Nay! let them stand reveal’d, 
And darken all the field— 
We fear not: fall they must! 
The Word, wherein we trust, 
Their triumph hath forbidden. 


While mighty trath with us remains, 
Hell’s arts shall move us never; 

Nor parting friendships, honors, gains, 
Our love from Jesus sever: 

They leave us, when they part— 

With him—a peaceful heart; 

And when from dust we rise, 

Death yields us, as he dies, 
The crown of life forever! 





THE SICK-BED OF A LITTLE CHILD. 


Can any one watch the covntenance of a sick 
child, and not trace the feelings of pain or heavi- 
ness in the lineaments of the little face, as vividly 
portrayed, as sadly penciled, by the hand Of sick- 
ness, as in the features of the adult? Does not the 
countenance seek, almost involuntarily, to express 
what the tongue can not yet utter? It is the mother 
alone—as she sits sorrowing by the little cot, as 
she bathes the heated forehead, or moves the ex- 
hausted limbs to give them rest—it is her tender- 
ness, her maternal knowledge, that alone knows 
what those features struggle to express. Well she 
knew every lineament of that countenance; and 
though fever has thinned the litile features, and 
dimmed the bright eye that used to talk to her so 
eloquently, she scarcely dare allow herself to think 
that ‘baby has changed.” 

There is much in the silent eloquence of achild’s 
countenance. If the eye is so great an indication 
of the internal condition of the adult, must not a 
knowledge of its symptoms in younger patients be 
an equally valuable index? Moreover, if we con- 
sider that the simplicity of a young child’s diet has 
less tendency to engender complicated disease, it is 
the less creditable to medical art, that failures in 
their treatment should be so numerous. 

We lose many, far too many, at an early age. 
Who can say what beauty, what talents, what bud- 
ding virtues have been stifled in the very dawn of 
their existence? Human nature is not so rich, that 
it can spare one of those innocent beings whom it 
might train up to its own honor. We have once or 
twice contemplated the sad, patient beauty of a 
child’s death-bed. It was as though some higher 
power animated the young being with a conscious- 
ness in which fear and regret had no place. Chil- 
dren have suffered with a patience that few adults 
could imitate; and their deaths have seemed like a 
satire upon the vain exertions of those around, who, 
glowing with health and strength, rich in science 
and skill, could not save a nursling from the re- 
lentless hand of the destroyer. 
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WORSHIP. 


BY MI68 &. &. BROWN, 

“ Wuom worship ye, ye halting ones?” God’s prophet 
cried of yore; 

Whom worship ye the voice of Death cries out for 
evermore; 

I sigh along the summer’s track, and cheek and lip 
grow pale; 

I walk amid the autumn leaves, and sternest spirits 
quail; 

i lay my hand on Sorrow’s heart, to quench the 
burning pain, 

And from my touch she shrinketh back, and craves 
the woe again. 

Where is your heart’s home, that ye shriek to hear 
my footstep nigh? 

What is the power in whom ye trust, that ye should 
dread to die? 


O Death, ye say, thy touch is cold, but Life is warm 
and bright; 

O Death, ye say, thy home is dark, but Earth is full 
of light; 

Thou pointest to another shore, but ah! our sight 
is weak; 

We see the yawning deep between, with billows 
chill and bleak. 

O Life, ye say, thy cup is sweet—fill, fill to us 
again, 

And dash out quickly from our hearts, the memory 
of this pain. 

What reck we of another life, with this so fair to 
see ? 

We shudder at the dim wnknown—Life, Life, we 
worship thee! 


O Death, ye sigh, thou quenchest all the dawnlight 
of our day; 

But Beauty kindleth glorious fires upon our path 
alway; 

Thou tellest of a fairie land, but ah! thy tale is 
strange; 

It seemeth like a prophecy of dull and heavy 
change. 

O Beauty, we behold on earth the waving of thy 
wing, 

And touch thy garment, and aspire thy deathless 
name to sing; 

We faint in pleasing thralldom that asks not to be 
free; 

We cry aloud, O Beautiful! we worship only thee! 


O Death, ye sob, and link your hearts, and clasp 
each other’s hands; 

Our hearts are here, our treasures here, and here 
our idol stands. 

Together we have dreamed of bliss, together we 
have known 

That naught of earth or heaven were sweet, if we 
must dwell alone. 

Ye press, all passionate and blind, across life’s nar- 
row track, 





And call in vain, in frantic pain, the vanished idol 
back; 

Each worshipet before a god of clay hath bent the 
knee, 

And cried, in life or death, I swear to worship only 
thee! 


Ye wander through the valleys dim, until from lilies 
sweet, 

The dewy freshness dieth out, beneath your heavy 
feet. 

Ye seem to press, from grassy turf, the very sun- 
shine out; 

Ye fling aside the drooping boughs, wit through 
the twilight shout, 

As upward, in your deep unrest, ye cast your yearn- 
ing eyes, 

Where, crested cold with starlight snows, the hights 
of glory rise; 

To thee our names we do bequeath, thou fathom- 
less To Be, 

Our childhood with the flowers is lost—O Fame, 
we worship thee! 


“‘ These be thy gods, O Israel!” ye trembling sons 
of clay; 

These be the shrines at which ye bow, the guide- 
stars of your way. 

Ye lean upon these earthly reeds, until they pierce 
your hand; 

Ye pass the Rock, and build your home upon the 
desert sand. 

How long shall, ’mid your pasSion- fires, the holiest 
be dim? 

Worship the Lord, if he is God; if Baal, worship A 
him! 

And with the idolaters of old, when He his power 
made known, 

Cry, bending to the dust, “The Lord, the Lord, is 
God alone!” 


O Life, O Love, O Beauty, ye, the immortal in your 
sway, 

The strong as death, the high as heaven, ye shall 
not pass away. 

The unattained we shall attain, the unuttered we 
shall speak; 

Shall kindle to a deathless flame the love so faint 
and weak. 

O Life, O Love, O Beauty, ye, the immortal and the 
true, 

Shall rise all glorious on our path, when God 
makes all things new; 

But never be created thing exalted to his throne; - 

Lift we our hand to heaven, and swear to worship 
God alone! 





THE RAINBOW. 
Now, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span; 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age, 
That first spoke peace to man. 
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THE BLACKNESS OF DARKNESS. 


BY REV. B. ¥. ORABY. 
“1 had a dream, which was not all a dream: 
The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless are, 
Morn came, and went—and came, and brought no day; 
And men forgot their passions in the dread 
Of this their desolation; and all hearts 
Were chilled into a selfish prayer for light.” 


Or all the metaphors used by the sacred authors 
to depict the ‘enormous woe” of the lost, there is 
no one that, to my mind, has more gloomy and ter- 
rible features than the one at the head of this page. 
Often I have tried to imagine its undying horrors; 
often to see the unimagined depths of this abyss of 
ruin and eternity of rayless night. All of my 
soul’s sympathies for the condemned and sin-loving 
throng around me has been raised to an insupport- 
able intensity when I have thought of figures of 
speech which faintly body forth the living realities 
of a world where the least affliction will be a total 
and eternal absence of every thing lovely and beau- 
tiful, or cheering and bright. How sad the reflec- 
tion that men love darkness rather thaa light, and 
seek death in the error of their ways! The minis- 
ter of Jesus does not dwell with delight on the 
gloomy nether abyss, where imprisoned souls are 
wailing out their unnumbered years with the spirit 
of rebels, and the conviction of hopeless impotency, 

-and overwhelming loss, and guilty despair. But 
did not Jesus himself think and speak of this final 
impenitency, guilt, and condemnation; and did he 
not warn, and exhort, and entreat men, even with 
tears, to escape the “ damnation of hell ?” 

But who can fathom the ponderous woe of un- 
ending existence in a place of rayless darkness? 
Who can tell what Jude meant by “ the blackness of 
darkness forever?” Once I heard a comment on 
these words, which made their import more in- 
tensely horrible than imagination merely could 
have done. 

The scene was one not to be forgotten, and the 
incidents connected with it such as the Christian 
only can turn to proper account. Among the sub- 
limities and wonders of the great ‘“‘ Mammoth Cave,” 
there is none that makes much greater impression 
than its darkness. Were it not for the exhilarating 
effects of the pure air of the Cave, the descent to 
its lower recesses would be awfully grand and sol- 
emn. Provided with a small lamp, each traveler, 
with slow, funereal tread and Indian file, follows the 
guide—a sable son of Ethiopia, whose lamp first 
scatters the thick mists of this extraordinary and 
eternal night. The faint glare of the moving lights 
but renders the darkness visible and appalling, and 
your rocky pathway, leading away, away into the 
depths beyond, is rendered still more impressive by 
the sepulchral echo which comes up from beneath 





your feet, telling of depths and darkness far be- 
neath this subterranean highway. You look in 
vain into the darkness; the “visual line that girts 
you round ” is exceedingly small, and all beyond is 
“black as Erebus.” As well might you try to sean 
the infinite, and measure space with a glance, as to 
look farther than a few fcet, either in the hinder or 
forward distance. 

This is the very emblem of that night of sin and 
death—beamless forever. Your lamp, it is the only 
light—your guide, your only hope while traveling 
there, and the darkness a striking picture of a sin- 
palled mind, feeling the gloom and marching in the 
way to the “ blackness of darkness forever.” One 
can not forbear the reflection while traversing these 
galleries beneath a canopy of dark-colored lime- 
stone, that here no sun ever threw his rays; that 
the moon’s silvery sheen never cast a beam on your 
cavernous route; that the twinkling gems of the 
azure sky never peeped into the profound depths 
of this rocky realm of night. The glittering crys- 
tals that sparkle above you, cast no light, save 
when, from the world above, man brings an artifi- 
cial day to illumine their beautiful surfaces. Here 
have been limped waters playing since the sons of 
God sang creation’s morn. Here they have rolled, 
and leaped, and glided till the tired rocks gave 
way, and were washed without to make a palace for 
the king of night. 

Here, while busy tribes of men and beasts have 
ran, and rambled, and fought, and perished above, 
have the waters made a way for themselves, and a 
home for the sightless denizens of this nether 
world. The beautiful little eyeless, white fish plays 
on the margin of streams where there is no need of 
vision, and hence the happy creature flits through 
its native element as gladly as the gay tribes in 
streams above. 

Did God make these tiny inhabitants of the Echo 
river of this stupendous cave as they are? or did 
Nature adapt herself to the wants of all her depend- 
ents, and so gradually close the eyes of these cave 
fish? It is singular to gaze on the little being as 
it writhes in your hand, and see no sparkling brill- 
iants in the usual locality; but you are soon con- 
vinced they have no eyes, and anatomical examina- 
tion fails to detect any place for eyes in the bony 
covering of the head. 

This hightens your consciousness of darkness 
absolute—of impenetrable blackness—which fills 
and pervades the entire place. 

The cave cricket sings amorously its dulcet song, 
not in the warm chimney corner of its enemy, man, 
but in the magnificent unlighted halls of its native 
realm. It is undisturbed by the footfall of a foe 
till the light came, and curiosity-loving man caught 
and bottled the innocent dweller in the perpetual 
night of the cave. 

The owl-eyed mouse of this rocky, mazy depth 
lived here untrapped, undismayed for centuries, till 
the new race of men, who came across the ocean to 
find a home in the western hemisphere, searched 
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out its home, and now it has gone to obscurer gal- 
leries and more inaccessible labyrinths, to live in 
darkness that knows no light. Every thing in the 
Cave reminds you of its darkness; and, for one, I 
was frequently moved by this gloomy considera- 
tion. The nitrous atmosphere and my fine-humored 
friends in vain struggled to repress the solemn 
thoughts which the words “ blackness of darkness” 
suggested. 

Standing in one of the halls of the Cave, called 
the Star Chamber, I could not repress the deep 
emotions of my soul at the unwonted solemnity of 
the scene. Above was suspended the immense 
dome which seemed floating upon some fleecy 
clouds. The perpendicular sides of the chamber 
stretched away in either direction, and were lost in 
the sable folds of the dark, dark Cave. 

If night were personified, and if its ruler had a 
‘local habitation and a name,” we would fix its 
dwelling in these far-reaching avenues, and galle- 
ries, and halls. 

When the day-star at morn rises, the ethereal god 
of night hies away to this, his den. This must be 
his home; these rugged hights his throne; these 
multifarious windings and obscure cells his resting- 
place. Here he shuts himself in from the hostile 
intrusion of a single glittering messenger of the 
enthroned and triumphant Sol. 

When the sun goes down, as we say, then from 
its inner depths out creeps the gloomy monarch of 
night and sends his heralds to shroud hill, and 
dale, and plain. O how dark and void this place, 
you exclaim, as you stand motionless, and musing, 
and gaze on your limited circle of partial light, 
and try to penetrate the deep profound which lies 
beyond your lamp’s struggling rays. While thus 
standing, our guide approached, and gently taking 
our lamp said: “ Gentlemen, I will show you dark- 
ness.” He stepped around a craggy point and 
placed the lamp in a niche in the walls of this pal- 
ace of night. 5 

The experiment was not the most pleasant. It 
was overwhelming—emotion almost choked me as 
I attempted to speak to my unseen friends. The 
feeling was one of utter helplessness—indescribable 
loneliness mingled with fear. I vainly strained my 
eyes to see—to see any thing—my hand, my watch, 
my compagnons du voyage, but all to no purpose. 
‘*Blackness of darkness forever,” thought I. O 
Lord, save me from this doom ! 

I judge that my friends were not less excited and 
moved, for they soon cried lustily for light. Our 
anxious request for light was granted, and our 
clever guide put in our hands our lamps again. 
We could scarcely restrain our exultation at the 
joyful transition, and I fancy no one will desire to 
make the experiment many times. 

But O, there is a sunless, moonless, starless, 
lampless world, where so much light as the flash of 
the fire-fly would furnish shall not be seen in mill- 
ions of ages, and that is the home of the lost. God 
save my dear readers from such ahome! Let me 





ask you, my dying friend, to take the lamp of life 
to supply yourself with oil, and to be prepared for 
the coming of the King eternal, else, if you fail, 
you will see no more. You will die in darkness, 
live in darkness, and wail in darkness forever. O 
seize the lamp and follow your guide; soon the 
light ef day will reveal to you the beauties of the 
world of bliss, where all is life and joy forever ! 

One other incident of a most thrilling character 
impressed upon my mind still more deeply the sol- 
emn import of the apostle’s metaphor. 

As we were passing along, our guide suddenly 
stopped near an awful chasm called The Bottom- 
less Pit. ‘Near this,” seid he, “aman was once 
lost in the Cave.” 

Our eager inquiries about the particulars elicited 
the following narrative: “One of a party exploring 
the Cave, became so deeply interested in the beau- 
ties and wonders of the place that he frequently 
lingered behind his friends, and examined objects of 
particular interest by himself. The guide warned 
him not to get too far behind, and his friends fre- 
quently tarried for him and expostulated with him 
on his tardiness. He soon, however, grew self-con- 
fident, and thought he could make his way out, 
even if they did leave him. The sparkling selen- 
ite, the beautiful stalactite, the singular dome or 
winding streamlet attracted him here and there, 
and, loitering, he ‘ followed at a distance’ his experi- 
enced guide. At last the party turned into another 
avenue, and the sole traveler lost sight of them. 
Nothing daunted he leisurely pursued his way, 
but saw his lamp slowly expiring. After a while 
he became slightly alarmed and attempted to adjust 
the wick of his flickering light, which seemed 
struggling with the thick darkness around him. 
The attempt was fatal; there was ‘no oil in his 
lamp.’ His guide, who had supplies of oil, was 
gone. In vain did he attempt to make light, all 
meane of procuring it was gone; and now his situ- 
ation became perilous in the extreme. One step 
might end his existence. Gulfs of unfathomed 
depth might lie in his track, and far down in the 
bosom of the yawning earth he might find a grave 
where no tear would ever fall. For a while he 
hurriedly pushed on in what he supposed was the 
direction of the entrance; but as usual, when rea- 
son becomes bewildered, it was exactly opposite to 
his hopes. He called loudly to his friends, but 
was not heard; and we were told that sound could 
not be well communicated in the Cave. Every at- 
tempt to seek the light now increased the danger, 
while the despairing man, aroused into frenzy, 
yelled, and screamed, and cried, and labored, till 
his strength was exhausted. He finally got on his 
hands and knees, and thus went on his weary jour- 
ney, he knew not where. 

“In the mean time his friends were anxiously 
awaiting his return; but the last rays of the setting 
sun fell on the hills of Green river, and he was still 
in the dark world below. Several guides were sent 
that night in search of him. They went back to 
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the avenue where he had last been seen, and illu- 
minating the Cave with the Bengal light, they 
called again and again for the lost man. The ex- 
hausted guides, toward the hour of sunrise, re- 
turned to the hotel, but brought no tidings of the 
loiterer. Great excitement existed now in reference 
to the poor man, and many prepared to enter the 
Cave for a minute and thorough search. The day 
passed and the lost man was not found. Fearful 
were the imaginings of the relatives and friends, 
and hearts unused to prayer now were raised to God. 
Was he dead? Did he lie mangled in the bottom 
of Gorin’s fearful gulf, or crushed on the sharp 
rocks of the Bottomless Pit? No wild beasts bur- 
rowed in these depths, and he was either fallen into 
some chasm or still alive—so thought most. Again 
the Cave was traversed and searched. All night 
long, the second night, was the search continued. 
Pistols were fired, lights kindled, and there was 
loud hallooing to attract his attention, if still alive. 
But all were doomed to sore disappointment again. 
He was not yet found. The search was resumed 
the second day, and toward the close of that day 
the guide—Stephen—by himself concluded to ex- 
amine an unfrequented, and dificult, and danger- 
ous avenue in search of iae body of the man, for 
none scarcely dared hope that he lived. Through 
the rugged defile he made his way, every moment 
or two yelling to startle the man if there. He was 
drawing nigh the end of this narrow passage, and 
stooping to make his way, when suddenly he saw 
two glaring eyes fixed on his lamp with a most 
piercing gaze. There, inclined on the cold rock, 
lay the poor man, the image of utter despair and 
intense anguish. Stephen spoke to him, but he 
answered not; he was too much occupied with the 
light, the feeble lamp-light. Its rays threw hope 
again on his reeling brain. Stephen asked him to 
go with him, but he made no sign that he even 
recognized his presence. It was only after much 
effort, that he succeeded in conveying the lost man 
to light, and hope, and life again.” 

Such was the effect of being in darkness forty- 
eight Lours. But O the blackness of darkness for- 
ever! Whocanendure that? Death is nigh thee. 
How oft is the candle of the wicked put out! ay, 
my friend, and God may put out your lamp now— 
to-day—to-morrow—before another sun rises you 
may begin eternity. Are you unregenerate—un- 
saved? Yonder, from Calvary’s summit, shines the 
beacon of Mercy’s own kindling, to guide thee to 
paradise. If not, yonder is night—night of deep 
and endless darkness. 

“ Yea, the light of the wicked shall be put out, 
And the spark of his fire shall not shine ; 
The light shall be dark in his tabernacle, 
And his lamp shall be put out with him. 
Terrors shall make him afraid on every side, 
And shall drive him to his feet. 

His strength shall be hunger-litten, 

And destruction shall be ready at his side. 
And it shall bring him to the king of terrors; 
He shall be driven from light into darkness, 
And chased out of the world.” 





Seek Jesus—love Jesus—lay up treasure in 
heaven, and remember that “the path of the just is 
as the shining light, that shineth more and more to 
the perfect day.” And now, kind reader, be not a 
“wandering star, to whom is reserved the black- 
ness of darkness forever;” but be a brilliant serv- 
ant of the great Jehovah, moving on in a regular 
orbit, held and sustained by the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces of omnipotent, omnipresent love; 
for “Jove is of God,” and “ God is love,” and Jesus 
Christ;, his Son, is the only “light of the world,” and 
in hin is no darkness. Trust him, and sing with 
me at last, 

s Farewell, conflicting hopes and fears, 
Where lights and shades alternate dwell; 
How bright the unchanging morn app 
Farewell, inconstant world, farewell!” 








SHAKSPEARE’S LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


We find the following remarks on Shakspeare in 
Knight’s Biography: 

“Much of the education of William Shakspeare 
was unquestionably in the fields. A thousand in- 
cidental allusions manifest his familiarity with all 
the external aspects of nature. He is very rarely a 
descriptive poet, distinctively so called; but images 
of mead and grove, of dale and upland, of forest 
depths, of quiet walks by gentle rivers—reflections 
of his own native scenery—spread themse ves with- 
out an effort over all his writings. All the occupa- 
tions of a rural life are glanced at or embodied in 
his characters. The sports, the festivals of the 
lone farm or the secluded hamlet, are presented by 
him with all the charms of an Arcadian age, but 
with a truthfulness that is not found in Arcadia. 
The nicest peculiarities in the habits of the lower 
creation are given at a touch: we see the rook wing 
his evening flight to the wood; we hear the drowsy 
hum of the sharded beetle. He wreathes all the 
flowers of the field in his delicate chaplets, and 
even the nicest mysteries of the gardener’s art can 
be expounded by him. All this he appears to do 
as if from an instinctive power. His poetry in this, 
asin all other great essentials, is like the opera- 
tions of nature itself; we see not its workings. But 
we may be assured, from the very circumstance of 
its appearing so accidental, so spontaneous in its 
relations to all external nature and to the country 
life, that it had its foundation in very early and 
very accurate observation. Stratford was especially 
fitted to have been the ‘green lap’ in which the 
boy poet was ‘laid.’ The whole face of creation 
here wore an aspect of quiet loveliness; looking 
on its placid stream, its gently swelling hills, its 
rich pastures, its sleeping woodlands, the external 
world would to him be full of images of repose: it 
was in the heart of man that he was to seek for the 
sublime. Nature has thus ever with him some- 
thing genial and exhilarating. Something to stir 
great thoughts in the soul.” 
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HOME AND ITS RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY P. L. 


Ir was evening, in the glad summer time. I sat 
at my door, reading the beautiful thoughts of Mont- 
gomery—-a poet whose name is alrhost a household 
word in America. As I read, and the shadow 
gradually fell upon the book, a pleasant melancholy 
came over my spirit—pleasant, because the clas- 
sical language which I read was full of sweet- 
ness; melancholy, because the great shadows that 
dropped down upon the world bore with them some- 
thing of a refined sadness. The words of the 
sweet bard, and the solemn stillness of the forest 
near me, upon which a more solemn stillness was 
stealing, seemed to unite—to become as brothers— 
and, working in unison upon my spirit, aroused 
sensations of a character so peculiar, that “ pleas- 
ant and melancholy” are the only words that will 
describe them. 

The coming on of night—yea, and night itself— 
has always appeared to me as the most interesting 
portion of the twenty-four hours. The faint mists 
that float, like guardian spirits, around the hills, 
protecting the flowers and the shining buds from 
injury; the clouds, harbingers of a sunny to-morrow, 
that climb gorgeously along the west; the almost 
imperceptible approach of shadow; and, finally, 
the appearance, one by one, of the stars, are all 
visions so lovely that the sunny day-time may not 
hope to cope with them. But when, as on the 
evening mentioned, some good poet has been pour- 
ing his noble thoughts into my heart, then the 
evening is holier and more endearing. 

When the last shadow fell upon the book which 
I was reading, and obliterated the words thereof, 
some fine conception of the endearments of “‘ home” 
was gladdening my mind. The poet’s words were 
as follow: 

*‘ There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 

And milder moons imparadise the night; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a real so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air; 

In every clime, the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by b , trembles to that pole; 
For in this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 
The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and scepter, pageantry and pride, 
While, in his softened looks, benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend. 

Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet 








Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found? 
Art thou a man? a patriot? look around; 

O! thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home.” 


“ Beautiful, and true as beautiful!” was my excla- 
mation, as I laid the book aside. 

I thought of my own home—the home of my 
early years. How we ail love to look back to that 
home! No matter how humble the place may have 
been—there are vernal blessings, summer delights, 
autumn pleasures, always clinging, in memory, to 
the well-remembered spot. Every man who has 
one ray of kindness and affection in his heart loves 
the name of Home. I have heard the lowly son of 
Erin sigh for the dirty bogs of his native land 
as if his chest would burst. I have seen some 
canny Scotchman bend his head in anguishing 
retrospection, and drop burning tears, as he list- 
ened to the sound of the sweet bagpipes, played by 
some itinerant musician. Sacred and holy were 
the remembrances that sprung into his mind—the 
remembrances of those wild hills where he was 
born, and where he gamboled in childhood. I ven- 
erate the rough and honest grief of the Scotch 
Highlander and Irish exile, and, thinking of the 
far-away and dead of my early home, could shed 
tears with them, and 

* Give sigh for sigh.” 

Myhome! Soothing thought! The home where 
none dare insult me—where I felt myself a little 
king, and surveyed all things around me as sub- 
jects! Beautiful days were those, when all nature 
was covered up in bright garniture—when life flit- 
tered like a humming-bird, and looked like the 
same, gaudy and dazzling! : 

But know thyself now, my heart! That time is 
gone—gone forever! The youthful hope and en- 
thusiasm that lit thee, my heart, with meridian 
splendor, has vanished, as vanishes season after 
season. Now, my heart, the twilight of life sits 
upon thee, with the holy sunlight of the brighter 
day lingering flutteringly, as lingers the memory 
of past enjoyments; and the dear bard of “‘ Home” 
scatters his starry rays upon the shadow. 

But the homestead is not gone. Here I sit within 
the benign influence of its very walls. Perhaps, 
like my heart, it has been shattered some. Perhaps 
a number of winters have embrowned a log here 
and there, or shook the chimney from its former 
firm foundation. Perhaps upon the roof the moss 
grows greenly, telling of age; for houses differ from 
men, the latter growing bald as the feeble days 
come on, while the former receive, in later years, 
a fine crop on their tops. Perhaps the martins are 
beginning to build their nests upon the eaves. But 
still my home, with all its age and feebleness, is 
dear to me. 

Every nook and cranny of the old place has a 
reminiscence. Every tree in the yard, green in 
summer, or stripped, cold, cold, in winter, waves 
its branches in eloquent remembrance of the past. 
Even the smoke that curls dimly from the chimney- 
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top, and stretches itself expansively toward the 
sky, as if it wished to grasp in all of the delicious 
night, has its thousands and thousands of stories— 
little, cheerful, domestic anecdotes, which the affec- 
tion dwells upon. 

What is that I now hear? It is the singing of 
the tea-kettle, and the “chirrup, chirrup” of the 
“cricket on the hearth.” Soon the table will be 
set, and the same old tea-things—old-fashioned 
loves—that I used to drink from in boyhood, will 
be placed on the table; and I shall, haply, touch 
my lips to the same cup that lips once cherished, 
now cold, have touched. What faces will spring 
up from the tea—what forms! They shall speak to 
me, and I shall speak to them; and we shall laugh 
and weep together; and the old housekeeper, at the 
side table, shall look at me as she always does, and 
say, “ Poor fellow! ’tis a sorry world this!” and 
sigh. 

“ Chirrup, chirrup!” says the cricket; and then I 
hear uncle John’s voice again, and think of the 
droll stories he used to tell about crickets, in the 
laughing summer nights. There he sits, reader— 
my uncle John—with his long, white hair, tied ina 
cue behind; with his big bone knee-buckles, and 
tight leather trowsers—his eye and face covered all 
over with benevolent beauty. Don’t laugh, now, 
because he is going to tell a story; and he won’t do 
it if you laugh. Not that he hates laughter. O 
no! Every body says that uncle John’s heart is 
nothing but pure milk—the milk of love, and kind- 
ness, and charity. And that same milk is always 
flowing out in words, or looks, or actions. Don’t 
laugh; because his voice is weak, and his nerves 
susceptible, and your boisterousness will destroy 
his thought. 

My uncle was a bachelor. Why he never mar- 
ried, I am unable to say. Certain it is that his 
noble nature was exactly fitted for the domestic 
sphere. Merry, free-hearted children clung to the 
eld man’s knees, when they were permitted, lured 
by his starry eyes and the “eloquent honey of his 
words.” Children do not love men whose manners 
are harsh and whose hearts are ungenerous. My 
uncle’s gentle disposition always interested them. 
Many, very many, young eyes were dimmed with 
tears—many, very many, young hearts fell sick, 
when the cheerless clods rattled on uncle John’s 
coffin, There was no mentor, now, to lead them to 
virtue, 

“ Through flowery paths and meadows green.” 
The tongue that used to gladden and purify their 
minds, in past days, was stilled by death. Peace 
to my uncle! 

“ Chirrup, chirrup!” says the cricket. 

That chimney-corner has many stories to tell. 
I am sure if you could but see, with me, in fancy, 
the happy eyes that sparkled near it in winter time, 
you would look upon it with a feeling of melan- 
choly gratification. If you could but have seen 
my little cousin Fanny feeding the redbreast that 
sometimes tapped at the window, you would come 





to the house very often. Her voice was full of hope 
when she sung: 
* Little bird, with bosom red, 

Welcome to my humble shed; 

Courtly dames of high degree, 

Have no room for thee or me; 

Pride and pleasure’s fickle throng 

Nothing mind an idle song; 

Daily near my table steal, 

While I pick my scanty meal. 

Doubt not, little though t’: re be, 

But Ill cast a crumb for thee!” 
Affectionate creature! the birds loved her so well 
they would perch upon her hand, and eat from it! 

In the.New-Year’s days of “the winters long 
ago,” many was the romp I had with little Fanny. 
Gay and ringing—clear as bells of silver—was her 
New-Year laugh, as she peered into her stocking, 
in the early morning, and found the hundred be- 
loved knickknackeries that the fabled Kris Kringle 
used to put there—so fond of the dear little crea- 
tures was this bearded old friend of infancy. 

I recollect the last New-Year’s eve she hung up 
her little stocking. I recollect it well. It comes 
before me now, as I sit alone, as if it were but a 
thing of yesterday. It has often come to me, in 
the dark, silent night, in dreams, and aroused in 
my breast the smothered fires of infancy. Forgive 
this tear. It is not one of deep misery, from a 
recollection of the past. It is a tear which a heav- 
enly anticipation has hallowed. The world which 
lieth beyond “the shadow and the gloom” blesses 
her young spirit. I feel that we shall sing together 
with the olden joy—sing together forever and for- 
ever. < 

The spring came on. The sun uprist in beauty, 
with those quiet clouds around his form which 
seem to mortal ken more like visions than realities, 
so impalpable and dim are they. Not for my young 
companion shone the uprising sun in beauty. A 
disease had seized upon her, and she was propped 
up, in her chamber, with pillows. The silver laugh 
was gone; the rose from her cheek had vanished. 
It was sad to behold one so young wasting away— 
quietly wasting away, as if even death had a 
dreadful love for her, and wished to steal her away 
without her own knowledge. 

June also came—the merriest month in the year. 
My little companion felt not the “‘ charmed melody” 
that gushed from the woods. The blue sky was a 
pall to her. She lay hopelessly in bed. The haze 
was in her large eye. There was a slender form 
that bent over her; there was a weeping eye that 
looked down upon her; there was a fevered lip that 
kissed her pale brow. It was her mother’s—she 
who stole around the dying bed, as if her own life 
were partly given up to eke out the existence of 
her gentle child—so spirit-like were her move- 
ments | 

Away in the dim June night, when the serene 
stars were out, the little one died. The stars did 
not hide themselves, as if in sorrow. No. They 
shone out in all their love and loveliness. I saw 
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them shining out. I was fond of looking at them 
that still night. From the open window of the 
death chamber, leaning with my hand upon my 
cheek, I looked at them. They seemed to smile 
and weep together—to smile at receiving among 
their angel bands an angel bright as they; to weep 
in sympathy for me in my loneliness. And then 
the breeze was so kind that night. It came through 
the open window, kissed my tearful cheek in sooth- 
ing whispers, went to the bed of the dear dead one, 
and lifted back her hair, as if it thought it might 
find on her silent features some evidences of life. 

Next New-Year’s eve there was one little chair 
empty; there was one nail in the old chimney-place 
stockingless; there was one gay laugh which the 
walls echoed not; there was one eye which looked 
not bright in hopes of the loved to-morrow. The 
same tea-kettle was on the fire, singing its New- 
Year eve melody; but there was a strangeness in 
its voice, a dolling melancholy, a hesitating chir- 
rup, as if it felt the absence of some familiar tone. 
Silence and melancholy were written on all things, 
and there were some who went to bed tearfully that 
solemn night, and with sorrowful remembrances 
pressing upon their hearts. 

But enough. Why may I not yet look hopefully 
upon the future? 

«Heaven lies around about us in our youth,” and 
later manhood may still have some tinge of that 
heaven, especially if 

* The child is father to the man.” ; 
It is only the falling away of home companions 
that deadens the heart, and makes the world shad- 
owy. If so, let us remember that “the world is 
not our home”—our true home. When we have 
wept, and sorrowed in this probationary existence 
for a time, shall not the good Father say, if we are 
faithful, “Come up higher; here are thy old com- 
panions!” and shall not a far brighter than the old 
sunshine illumine our immortality ? 

Blessed, blessed reflection! I will abide by its 
hopeful suggestions. 





THE WISDOM OF GOD. 


BY G. WATEBMAN. 

Tue first display of this wisdom I shal! notice, 
is found in the system of laws devised for the gov- 
ernment of his creatures. 

The laws of an ewpire are usually complicated 
and voluminous; but in God’s moral empire we ob- 
serve the same comprehensive simplicity so marked 
in the physical. As in that, two principles were 
sufficient to regulate and keep in order the whole 
machinery of the universe; ‘so in the moral depart- 
ment, we find the action of but two principles. 
Upon these two all the specific laws and statutes, 
not only for any particular province, but for worlds 
innumerable—for men and for angels—are based. 





Or, to speak more correctly, all such laws and stat- 
utes are but specifications under the general law or 
principle. These two principles are Love To Gop 
AND LOVE TO OUR FELLOW-CREATURES.* Let us look, 
for one moment, at the suitableness of each to the 
moral constitution of the creature. Here a priori 
reasoning will avail but little: we must judge from 
practical results. 

Heaven is a place of perfect and complete happi- 
ness. This could not be the case if any thing were 
wanting. If any power of the holy intelligence 
were unoccupied; if any pure and proper desire 
were ungratified; if a cord vibrated within the soul 
which met with no response in another, perfect 
and complete happiness could not, with strict pro- 
priety, be said to exist. If, then, this does exist, as 
the sacred Scriptures plainly declare, we are fully 
authorized to assert that nothing is wanting. How 
is this perfection of bliss attained? Simply by 
strict conformity to the two general Jaws just men- 
tioned. These laws are the foundation of all crea- 
ture happiness in the universe. Love in the crea- 
ture and the creator becomes a reciprocal emotion. 
Consequently, the happiness of the one becomes, 
as far as capacity will admit, the happiness of the 
other. So long as God himself is happy, the soul, 
united to him by this bond, must partake of his 
happiness. The same is true, though in an inferior 
sense, in the reciprocal emotions of the creature 
with a fellow-creature. The two operating con- 
jointly produce heaven. 

But the wisdom of God is especially manifested 
in devising a scheme of redemption for lost man, This 
includes two things—removing the obstacles, and 
securing the agency and instrumentalities necessary 
to produce the desired result. 

The chief obstacles were the violated law, and 
the sinner’s alienation of feeling. The law had 
been violated, and demanded, as its appropriate 
penalty, the death of the transgressor. It knew no 
mercy. “ The soul that sinneth, it shall dic,’’ was its 
stern and inexorable decree. Its claim could not 
be annulled nor set aside. That claim had its 
foundation deep in the principles of eternal recti- 
tude, and, as we have seen, was perfectly adapted 
to the moral constitution of the creature. Conse- 
quently, it could never be withdrawn. Transgres- 
sion could not destroy it. Nothing but complete 
annihilation could remove the culprit beyond its 
reach. What, then, can be done? The law must 
be sustained, Its nature being holy, its destruc- 
tion would be the destruction of holiness, harmony, 
and security throughout the moral universe. But 
law without a penalty is simply advice. It contains 
within itself no element by which to secure obedi- 
ence to its precepts. A law with a penalty attached 
is of no avail, unless the annexed penalty be strictly 





*I prefer to state it in this form, rather than adopt the more 
common one of saying that Love is the only principle, differing 
merely in the object to which it is directed. I consider that 
there is really a wide difference in the emotions themselves, 
and not merely a difference in the objects. 
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and fully executed. We need only refer to human 
government for a full confirmation of this fact. 
Let the law which punishes murder with the death 
of the perpetrator be so far annulled that the an- 
nexed penalty shall never be inflicted, and it will 
be immediately seen that its influence as a prohi- 
bition to crime would be entirely destroyed. Its 
only efficiency, as a preventive of crime, lies in 
the strict and unfailing execution of the penalty. 
The same is true of the divine law. Let the pen- 
alty be annulled, and the effect would be the same 
as a direct license to sin. Anarchy and moral ruin 
would claim the universe as their own, and happi- 
ness and safety would no where exist. Here was 
the great exigency to be met. The penalty at- 
tached to the divine law must be executed. How 
can this be done, and yet the rebel be pardoned? 
yea, not only pardoned, but received back into favor, 
and made the recipient of even greater honors than 
| if he had never sinned? Should human govern- 
ments not only pardon the criminals confined within 
prison walls, but advance them to stations of honor 
and dignity unattainable by the virtuous, we can 
easily see that the safety and happiness of society 
would be instantly destroyed, and the ultimate de- 
struction of the government itself be rendered cer- 
tain. How, then, could such a state of things be 
introduced into the government of God, and the 
law not only not destroyed, but strengthened in its 
power over the mind; and the motives to obedience, 
by the same means, increased a thousand-fold? 
This was the great problem, which required for its 
solution the omniscience of Jehovah. The thing 
has been accomplished through the death of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and will ever remain a theme 
for the contemplation and admiration of eternity. 
Into its practical operations the highest archangels 
desire to look. And their majestic intellects become 
bewildered with contemplation of such transcend- 
ent wisdom. 

After the plan had been devised, by which God 
could be just, and yet pardon the guilty trans- 
gressor, another obstacle still remained—to over- 
come the sinner’s alienation; to change hatred to 
love; and pleasure in unrighteousness, to self-loath- 
ing and detestation of sin; this, too, in accord- 
ance with the laws of man’s own free agency. And 
here, after all, was the great object of the atone- 
ment—to put a gtop to disloyalty throughout the 
universe, and bring back the rebel to affectionate 
obedience. We need not stop here to prove that 
punishment alone can never regain lost affection. 
Severity, unaccompanied by love, has no other tend- 
ency than to widen the breach already made. 
Hence, simple law, or a government administered 
upon the principle of immediate reward and pen- 
alty, has no power whatever to reclaim the offender. 
There must be some exhibition of love on the part 
of the lawgiver, other than that manifested in the 
law itself, before a reciprocal feeling can be awak- 
ened in the rebel heart; for the goodness and 
benevolence thus exhibited were not sufficient to 





restrain the sinner in the first place. If they were 
not sufficient to do th«; which was less, surely they 
would be inadequate to effect the greater—to re- 
claim the rebel while in a state of estrangement. 
Such being the fact, some new manifestation of be- 
nevolence, exhibiting self-denial, became necessary 
on the part of the Lawgiver, or man must ever re- 
main in a state of rebellion against his Maker. 
Nothing but a plain exhibition of sacrifice and suf- 
fering could touch the heart of the offender. There 
is something in the idea of suffering endured for 
the undeserving and the guilty—free, voluntary 
suffering—which has a greater tendency to subdue 
and melt the heart than any thing else. The child 
can bear up against the rod with unyielding obsti- 
nacy. But there is a power in a parent’s tears— 
caused by that very obstinacy—which is overpow- 
ering; or, at least, if that will not produce peni- 
tence and submission, the case is hopeless. 

A late writer uses the following beautiful illus- 
tration of this manifestation of infinite wisdom on 
the part of Deity. ‘The plan of salvation,” says 
he, “is likened unto a vine which has fallen down 
from the boughs of an oak. It lies prone upon the 
ground: it crawls in the dust, and all its tendrils 
and claspers, which were formed to hold it in the 
lofty place from which it had fallen, are twined 
around the weed and the bramble; and having no 
strength to raise itself, it lies fruitless and corrupt- 
ing, tied down to the base things of earth. Now, 
how shall the vine arise from its fallen condition ? 
But one way is possible for the vine to rise again to 
the place from whence it had fallen. The boughs 
of the lofty oak must be let down, or some connec- 
tion must be formed connected with the top of the 
oak and at the same time with the earth. Then, 
when the bough of the oak was let down to the 
place where the vine lay, its tender claspers might 
fasten upon it, and, thus supported, it might raise 
itself up and bloom, and bear fruit again in the 
lofty place from whence it fell. Sowith man. His 
affections had fallen from God and were fastened to 
the base things of earth. Jesus Christ came down, 
and by his humanity stood upon the earth, and by 
his divinity raised his hands and united himself 
with the Deity of the everlasting Father. Thus the 
fallen affections of man may fasten upon him, and 
twine around him, till they again ascend to the 
bosom of the Godhead from whence they fell.” 

The scheme of redemption does not stop with a 
removal of the obstacles in the way. It includes 
all those agencies and instrumentalities necessary 
to bring about the desired result. The great agent 
in the whole work, from commencement to comple- 
tion, is the Holy Spirit—he who proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son—the third person in the 
adorable Trinity. The,instrumentalities employed 
in his hands become effectual in subduing and 
sanctifying the heart, and fitting it for a residence 
with God in heaven. Whocan forbear exclaiming, 
with the apostle, “O the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God!” 
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LITTLE ELLIE. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 

In the graveyard of Clovernook, close by a large 
and fresh mound, there stands a marble pillar, 
two or three feet in hight, on which is engraven, 
“Ellie.” A wild rose-vine climbs against the 
stone, and rains its pinky flakes over the green 
grass about its base; and a willow scarcely higher 
trails its lithe branches to the ground. 

When I see a blue-eyed little boy, full of life and 
health, my thoughts go back to the white pillar, 
and the rose-vine, and the willow; for beneath 
them lies our little Ellie, his blue eyes fast shut, 
and his unsmiling mouth closed and white. I have 
no story to write about him; for what is there to 
tell? he had only been in the world two years, 
when, at his playing in the sun, Death found him, 
and for one heart, at least, there was no more glad- 
ness in the world. In her dark mourning the 
mother forgot that there were sorrows as great as 
hers; her tear-blind eyes could not see beyond the 
circle from which her darling was gone. Poor 
woman! it is no wonder she pined; for surely no 
fairer child ever lived or died. And it was very 
hard to take him out of the soft, warm cradle, and 
lay him in the cold, dark grave. Even I felt the 
weight of the earth which they threw upon the 
coffin on my heart, and wondered not that she 
pressed so close and bent so yearningly over the 
edge of the grave. 

How well I remember it all! It was in the glory 
of summer, and the fresh June grass had been cut 
down where his grave was digged, and lay wilting, 
and mixing its sweet scent with that of the fresh 
earth, as the few friends trod slowly and silently 
after the swarthy-faced and kind-hearted old man 
who carried the dead in his arms, when the black 
hearse was left at the gate, and, one by one, we 
climbed up the steep clayey bank, and followed him. 

There was nothing in the aspect of the ground 
to dispel the gloom we had brought with us from 
the house of death. A small and untended plot it 
is, overgrown mostly with locust-trees, which run 
wildly together over and among the graves. In 
places the exuberant growth had been thinned 
away, and roses or myrtle sprouts planted. But 
for the most part the growth of successive sum- 
mers was unpruned, and the grass grew up rank, 
and doubled itself down on the earth again, and 
lay in black and rotting masses; and among the 
undergrowth the silver net-work of the spiders, 
bent with the dew which did not dry all the day. 
Damp, and drear, and lonesome it seemed; and the 
more so for the little grave, and the funeral folks, 
who frightened the birds from their singing. 

One of our neighbors, I remember, who, for some 
cause, had not felt neighborly for awhile, seeing 
us enter the graveyard—for he lived close by— 
forgot his hard feeling, and came kindly to offer 
his assistance at the burial. 





For a moment the little coffin was rested on slats 
of the picket-fence, immediately over the grave; 
but the cord which had been brought for the low- 
ering of the body was not used; the neighbor of 
whom I spoke, placing his hands on the sides of 
the grave, lowered himself to the bottom, and, 
taking the coffin in his arms, put it softly down. 
Though he had never done another good act, I 
would bless the memory of the man for that one. 

I said there was no story to tell; nor is there— 
the simple history of a baby life is all. 

I know not why the tears come up to my eyes as 
I write. He went from us ere any scarlet sin had 
turned his robes from the whiteness of wool; he 
went ere he knew the fear of the darkness he must 
cross; he went ere his heart had been broken with 
care, or withered into dust by the sorrowful expe- 
riences of life. Surely, he was very blest; and 
yet, as I recall his endearing little ways, and pro- 
nounce the few accents which he lisped so prettily, 
I feel a bitterness of discontent that I can not 
chasten into resignation. 

Poor little Ellie! I loved him; but I did not love 
him so well as I would Icve him now. He was 
good and beautiful I knew; I was proud of him, 
and glad of his healthful happiness; but, after all, 
my pleasures were independent of him. 

I laughed at what I considered the foolish fears 
of his mother, when the second summer came 
round, and she proposed to take him from his 
pleasant city home for his greater safety. I remem- 
ber how he looked the last day I ever saw him well. 
He wore a new hat, with a blue ribbon, of which 
he was very proud; and neither playing in the 
shadows of the trees nor within doors could he be 
persuaded to remove it. His hair was just long 
enough to make curls, yellow as sunshine, and very 
soft they hung alcng his neck and forehead; and 
repeatedly he climbed on a chair, and clapped his 
dimpled hands in glee, to see them in the glass. 
We were making a white slip for him—his mother 
and I—and every now and then she called him to 
see how pretty it was going to be, and each time 
she took him in her arms and kissed him over and 
again. I do not remember that I praised or petted 
him at all. When I returned to my own home, he 
was asleep in the cradle, the little robe was fin- 
ished, and bleaching white among the May flowers 
in the grass. The hot season wes at hand, and 
in a day or two more he was to go with his mother 
to a pleasant rural neighborhood, to remain till fall. 

It was a sunny afternoon about the middle of 
June. I-was sitting on a porch, shaded with cherry- 
trees—now indolently watching the birds and but- 
terflies; the birds, on the coolest boughs, loosening 
their wings, and restlessly picking their feathers 
now and then, but not singing at all, and the but- 
terflies balancing their wings of brown and black, 
and red and black, among the thick crimson tops 
of the phlox; and now reading, I forget from what 
book, when my attention was arrested by the open 
gate of the graveyard. I watched earnestly, and 
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saw presently a man immerge, close the gate, and 
enter a carriage at the base of the clay bank. The 
dull but honey-sweet music of a humming-bird 
diverted my attention from the traveler, as I sup- 
posed the man I had seen to be; for often, in the 
warm summer days, I had noticed “weary men 
dismount,” to rest under the trees, or decipher the 
curious inscriptions on the gravestones. 

Darting hither and thither, the tiny bird buried 
itself, after a moment, among the thick vines and 
purple blossoms of the jasmin that enveloped the 
pillar supporting the porch on which I sat. A step 
sounded along the clayey path, and the next mo- 
ment f heard a strange voice inquiring for me. 
Little Ellie was dead, and the man I had seen in 
the graveyard was come for me. 

What a strange feeling it is that comes over us 
when, in the midst of life, we find ourselves in 
death! What solemn premonitions are in the very 
tones of the voice that speaks to say some friend 
is gone! And when that voice inquired for me, a 
thousand fears pointed toward the dark. 

A little boy, four years older than the child that 
was dead, sat swinging beneath a sycamore at the 
door. He had loved Ellie, and played with him; 
and when I told him he was dead, he looked won- 
deringly at me, while his eyes filled with tears, 
and, without speaking a word, left the swing, and 
going to the cistern, kneeled beside the low curb, and 
looked down, counting the fishes aloud. He was 
striving to forget what he had heard. Poor boy! 
when he grows older he can not evade the shadows 
so easily. 

We were soon on the way—the stranger man and 
myself—and after a few questions about his disease, 
its duration, and the day and hour of his death, 
we relapsed into silence, which was not broken for 
along time. The way at first was familiar to me; 
but after a while we turned off the paved road, 
and climbed over and wound among high hills, 
with which I was not familiar; for though my des- 
tination was within seven miles of Clovernook, I 
had never till now been in its neighborhood. The 
very haystacks looked not as they did at home; 
and as we passed farm-house after farm-house, I 
looked with curious interest. 

It was nearly night, and, through the lengthen- 
ing shadows, rustic youths were bringing home 
their teams—some whistling gayly, and others 
plodding after their sober and slow-walking horses 
wearily enough. The barn-doors were open wide, 
and the sweetness of the new hay pervaded all the 
atmosphere. The chickens went pecking their way 
toward the accustomed roosts, looking up wisely, 
now and then, to the mates gone up before them. 

Noiselessly. we kept our way through the dust— 
now through a strip of woods, and now through a 
clearing, where the blackened stumps were thick, 
and the great roots, torn from the earth and bared 
to the sun by the first plowing, lay bleaching and 
withering along the furrows. 

In the corner of such a field I remember of 





seeing perched on the top of a tall stub, one side 
of which was completely charred, a solitary crow, 
calling now and then between -what seemed to me 
sad listenings. 

Every thing impressed me, and every thing seemed 
sad; the things that would have seemed cheerful 
another time looked lonesome now. The sun set 
clear; and as the yellow streaks widened away 
along the sky from his sinking, they looked like 
the feelers reaching from the mouth of some terri- 
ble animal coming up out of the woods. I wished 
there were clouds; for all the sky, except these yel- 
low streaks in the west, was clearly and deeply 
blue. Directly the sun was gone, and there rolled 
up a widening wave of orange light, through the 
misty edges of which a star or two shone silver 
white. 

Our little journey was nearly over I knew, and 
yet I feared to ask; for I half wished to put dis- 
tance and time between me and the tearful face of 
the weeper and the white one of the dead. 

I had formed some notion of the place we were 
approaching, and each new glimpse of a house 
drew all my attention. Sometimes it was a little 
cabin in the edge of a cleared field, the black 
smoke puffing from the stone chimney, a single 
cow near the haystack, and half a dozen children 
playing on the bare, baked clay at the door. Some- 
times it was a cottage peering white from among 
trees and shrubs, with all its barns and stacks qui- 
etly removed from observation. Sometimes a huge 
brick, standing alone on a hill, with countless win- 
dows fronting the sun, and seeming a factory but 
for the barn standing parallel and very near. None 
of these places corresponded with my fancies, and 
so, as we approached one after another, I still 
looked on and on. 

One or two old homesteads, with sharp gables 
and mossy roofs, made me afraid; but when I saw 
the open doors, the candles alight, and the cheerful 
families around the supper-table, I knew there was 
a little respite yet. For, to confess the truth, it is 
my weakness, or, rather, one of my weaknesses, to 
shrink from the dead. I never even touch the 
hand or the lips of the most dearly loved without 
such terrible sensations as I can not describe— 
to feel that cold, unyielding touch, O, it is too 
dreadful ! 

I have often thought that death would lose all 
its terrors, if, with the opening of the wings of the 
spirit, this poor and frail body fell at once into dust. 
But to see the faded eyes that, a day or an hour ago, 
shone back our love, turned blankly backward from 
our earnest gazing; the mouth that sunk softly un- 
der kisses blue and hard, and like a mouth of stone; 
the hands that caressed us laid quietly and sense- 
lessly together—O, my friends, my dear ones, if 
you go before me into the dark, forgive me that I 
can not see you thus! forgive me, if, in the chamber 
of memory, I would not lay any more of the stif- 
fened and white forms, that I could never be strong 
enough to bear away! 
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“There is the place,” and the man opened the 
; carriage-door. There was no need that he should 
say it. I had felt -the atmosphere of death. A 
small, unpretending wooden house it was, with an 
orchard in the rear, and a few very old trees about 
the yard. In the lane leading back to the barn a 
fine coach was standing, and two or three men— 
neighbors as they seemed—were gathered about it, 
taking the dusty spokes in their hands, and now 
and then giving the vehicle a rough shake, to test 
the excellency of its construction. I remarked no 
other signs of life, except that on the sill of a win- 
dow, the sash of which was a little raised, stood 
a black cat, her back drawn up like a camel’s, her 
tail curling between her legs, and her head reach- 
ing forward within the room. 

The other windows were closed and darkened, 
and the gray evening rested with an awful silence 
about the place. The clover grew thick and knee- 
deep all over the yard; only a narrow and trodden 
path zigzagged from the front gate to the narrow 
parlor-door. As I drew near, though I walked 
softly, the black cat turned the yellow crystals of 
her eyes upon me, and drew her tail more closely 
beneath her. I shuddered, knowing instinctively 
that I was near the dead. 

No one answered my soft summons; for the front 
portion of a country-house is generally but little 
used; and, on a moment’s reflection, I turned, and 
as I passed beneath the window where the cat was, 
I struck her roughly with my hand, but, instead of 
dropping to the ground, as I had expected, she 
leaped lightly within the room. My eyes followed 
her, and on the white-draperied sofa, opposite the 
window, little Ellie was lying; there was no need 
of watchers now. 

At the rear door, sitting on a vine-curtained 
porch, and looking toward the bushy orchard, was 
an old woman, her chin resting on her hands, and 
her thoughts, no doubt, tracking the many feet 
which, in the course of a long life, she had seen go 
down into the grave. 

A tall, smartish-looking woman, in black, met 
me at the door, and, with some officious counsel 
and consolation, led the way to a little side-room. 
The lamp was brightly aglow on the table, and 
about it stood vases of beautiful flowers, freshly 
cut, and on a salver, covered with a napkin, was a 
small basket of fruit, together with some tempt- 
ing delicacies; but they had evidently remained 
untouched. 

The room would have looked cheerful but for 
the pale, sad face of the mourner, alone in its 
silence, alone in the world. When she saw me the 
fountain of her grief was stirred anew, and, bury- 
ing her face in my arms, she wept—O, how de- 
spairingly ! 

“You remember his pretty curls,” she said, at 
length, stifling the sobs among her heart-strings, 
and then came the fit of.tears again; and it was 
long before she could say she wanted his hair 
combed just as it was the last time I saw him. 





“TI have tried,” she said, “but my tears will not 
let me see; and they keep me away from him, too; 
and tell me not to talk of him, and I have no other 
comfort now.” 

So I indulged her grief; for suppressed sighs 
choke the bosom, and unspoken sorrows weigh on 
the heart till it breaks sometimes. All his patience 
and meekness, all he had said and done while he 
lay pining on her knees, she repeated, thus living 
anew the sorrow. She had done all that could be 
done, and yet she reproached herself for negli- 
gences of which she was innocent. If she had 
kept him at home, if she had administered this 
medicine or that, her darling might have been 
saved. 

“Tt seems so wrong,” she said, “to leave him 
alone. J want to be where he is as long as I can; 
it is the iast night I can ever look upon him.” 

‘¢ He has better care than ours now,” I said; “ but 
we will go.” 

Softly I drew her to the window against which 
the red roses blew in the west wind; within and 
without all was calm and serene, and peaceful in- 
fluences came about the heart. 

When I had laid the curls smooth and bright along 
the forehead, he looked lovely. I never saw death 
so beautiful in any other. He was dressed in the 
simple slip we had made for him, and his bare 
arms were as round and fair as in life. 

When his face was uncovered, and the mother 
looked on his sweet and placid sleep, her grief was 
subdued a thousand times more than when she 
was forced to sit alone, and must needs conjure 
horrible imaves of death. We can not compel sor- 
row to be ce: :aforted at once; the fresh wound must 
bleed, and the bruised heart ache, and even in the 
speaking our woe there is some relief. 

We should come in the presence of great afflic- 
tions, I think, reverently, and be indulgent to give 
them way. It is thus only they are soothed. And 
I could but note how the bereaved found sorrow- 
ful consolation in repeating the story of her woe. 
How, with his first complaint, she had only thought 
him tired of play, and, as usual, rocked and sung 
him into sleep; how that his face was flushed and 
burning when he woke, so that she carried him to 
the thickest shade to soothe him, but the fever 
would not be cooled. 

He was so meck and so sweet, she said, all the 
days of his sickness—never the slightest resist- 
ance to her will—never one bitter cry. 

How beautiful is the perfect confidence of the 
little child in the mother! And this was impress- 
ively illustrated in the last moments of our little 
Ellie. He did not know what it was to be sick, poor 
boy; and thinking, if his mother would sing to 
him as she used, it would make him well, he re- 
peatedly called on her to sing. Anxious to gratify 
his lightest wish, she tried to sing the old cradle 
songs; but her voice choked, time after time, till 
death began to lull him to sleep, and he forgot 


the song. 
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When it was known that nothing more could be 
done, they said to his mother, seeing that her hgart 
was breaking with pain, “Come away; you can do 
him no further good.” But the dying child held 
tightly to her hand, and, looking beseechingly up, 
said, as if knowing he would not need her long, 
“Stay, stay!” The fear that she would leave him 
was idle; nothing for a moment could divide her 
from him. And she did stay till the tiny fingers 
loosened, grew clammy, and dropped heavily. 

Three years he has been asleep, where the rose 
that climbs by the white pillar and the young 
willow mourns; and close beside him there is a 
new and large grave, and in the morning of the 
resurrection she who lies there will again take him 
in her arms, 





ABOUT CLOUDS. 


BY FERDINAND. 

Wao that has ever watched and studied the 
clouds, has not felt the goodness of Him who cre- 
ated them? Who does not feel, as he beholds their 
grandeur and sublimity, that they are the works 
of some master Poet? What glory dwells in the 
autumn clouds at sunset! I have felt, as I looked 
upon them at such time, as if I were looking upon 
another world. 

** There’s peace and quiet in yon sea 
Of endless, blue tranquillity; 
The clouds are living things!” 


Perliaps you see a wide, wide sea of pale blue. 
In the midst of it are scattered, here and there, 
various islands. Ships are floating from one golden 


island to another. You can see them as they leave 
their different harbors. Slowly and majestically 
they glide, flinging out their sails to the breeze; 
and, in fancy, you can almost hear the musical 
tones of their commanders. On the margin of the 
sea are piled mountains of light, 
* Eternal sunshine lingering round their heads.” 

On these grand hills are erected beautiful palaces, 
that shine and glitter in all the jewelry and gold 
of heaven. How the soul longs to be there while 
we gaze! But night falls apace, as the deluge 
once fell! The palaces, and the mountains of glad- 
ness, and the pale sea, and the phantom vessels, 
gradually sink into the wavés of the advancing 
darkness. Soon they disappear entirely. Night 
hides them from our vision. The beauty has 
vanished. 

Of clouds in general, their various forms, and 
character, and usefulness, let us speak. 

Those who have studied the subject tell us that 
clouds are distinguished into seven kinds of mod- 
ifications, having different densities, different de- 
grees or kinds of electricity, and different forms. 
There are three primary modifications—namely, the 
cirrus, the cumulus, and the stratus; two considered 





immediate, the cirrocumulus and cirrostratus; one 
compound, the cumulostratus ; and the nimbus, which 
immediately precedes the fall of rain, is also a com- 
pound cloud. 

The cirrus is the cloud which is supposed to 
have the least density, and is usually in the higher 
atmosphere. It has a greater variety of form, ex- 
tent, and direction than any other. Sometimes it 
is spread over the sky like a white, thin vail, 
through which you may get a delightful glimpse 
of the blue ether. Sometimes it is stretched out in 
long fibers, diverging from one point, like a broom 
or a horse’s tail. In fact, this form of the cirrus 
has been called by some matter-of-fact poets the 
“horse’s tail,” or the “flying broom.” Not very 
delicate comparisons, certainly, but very correct. 
At other times these clouds stretch out into long, 
straight lines. They are very changing in their 
forms. The assumed madness of the young Prince 
Hamlet, when he directed the attention of Polonius 
to the clouds, and alluded to their almost immedi- 
ate assumption of different forms, does not seem to 
me to be fantasy at all. I imagine the eye of Po- 
lonius may have beheld those curious shapes men- 
tioned by the Dane. When the weather is dry, the 
cirrus is fibrous; when damp, compact; and in a 
more wet atmosphere its edges lose their distinct- 
ness, and it spreads to more gradual terminations, 
appearing charged with water. Rain frequently 
follows these appearances. 

The cumulus is a collection of vapor into a 
hemispherical shape, havirg a flat base and sum- 
mit, and variously convex. It is generally a dense 
cloud, formed and moving in the lower atmosphere. 
Sometimes the cumujf are regular hemispherical 
masses; at others they appear like mountain ranges. 
Before rain they increase rapidly, descend lower 
into the atmosphere, and become fleecy and irregu- 
lar in their appearance. In fair weather they form 
Boon after sunrise, obtain their greatest size in the 
middle of the day, and subside in the evening. 

The stratus is always near the earth, holding the 
lowest relation among the clouds, and usually rest- 
ing on the earth. It appears about sunset, remains 
during the night, and disappears at sunrise. Fogs 
and mists are, for the most part, placed in this 
class. But strati are not invariably fogs or mists. 
Sometimes they rise up, and form that black, irreg- 
lar-looking cloud which is seen nearest the earth. 

The cirrocumulus is the more dense, small clouds, 
of round forms, collected together: 

«Scattered immensely wide from east to west, 
The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest.” 
In summer it may be frequently seen in the inter- 
vals of showers, and before an increase of tem- 
perature, of which its presence is thought to be 
a token. 

The figure of the cirrostratus is various. Some- 
times it is in dease, longitudinal streaks; some- 
times mottled, like the back of a mackerel, from 
whence “ mackerel sky;” sometimes like the close 
fibers of a compact body; and sometimes spread 
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over the sky like a sheet, resembling the spread 
cirrus, but more dense. This is the*kind of cloud, 
in its thin, extended sheet, we behold at sunset, 
filled with gorgeousness. It is said to be an augury 
generally of a storm, or rain, or wind and showers, 
according to its various forms or colors. 

The cumulostratus is defined as a dense, irregu- 
lar cloud, overhanging, on all sides, a plain base. 
This sort of cloud remains a long time, and forms 
a lovely and picturesque sky. It has quite a 
variety of shapes, however. Sometimes it resem- 
bles a succession or chain of towering mountains, 
barren and dark, with overhanging cliffs and yawn- 
ing chasms. 

The nimbus is defined as a cloud, or number of 
clouds, pouring rain. This is the last stage of 
evaporization. It is said this cloud only has the 
power of refraction in such a degree as to paint 
the rainbow, though the cumulostratus and cirro- 
stratus show very beautiful colors. Before storms 
clouds frequently throw aside their individuality, 
and flow together in a compact mass, forming the 
nimbus. In this cloud the red lightning and the 
fearful thunder hold sway. On dark nights, in the 
open country, or on the hill-top, the performances 
of the clouds are grand and awful. Even the horse, 
sympathizing, perhaps, with his rider, crouches 
when the lightning flashes into his face, and the 
thunder crashes around him. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


BY ERWIN HOUSE 

Ir wants only thirty minutes of the time for the 
cars to start, and yet the omnibus has not come. 
Hark! is not that its wheels? Now our carpet- 
sack and our overcoat, and good-by, friends; we 
will see you all soon again. Crick goes the whip, 
and round go the wheels. Fifteei minutes, and we 
are at the depot. Let us look rourda little. There 
is a nice sitting-room, only about twenty feet square, 
however, with a glowing fire in a large grate, and 
sofas and chairs enough to seat thirty or forty per- 
sons. Yonder is the ticket-office, and there is the 
stall for peanuts and gingerbread. Boys in abund- 
ance, with poor-fitting coats, short pantaloons, 
and superannuated shoes and hats, are walking 
hither and thither with their baskets of apples 
and chestnuts. 

“How much for a pint?” says a close-fisted-look- 
ing fellow, who is taking his first view of ‘the 
world. 

“Five cents, sir; and cheap and good at that.” 

“Too much, sir; will give you three cents.” 

The boy yields, and out comes the three-cent 
piece, while next minute the chestnut-basket is 
lighter by half a pound, and the pompous trav- 
eler is supplied with something with which to 
regale his inner man. 

Vou, XIll.—6 





The last bell is rung, and we are in our seats. 
The engine puffs, and the long train begins to 
move. We have a seat not far from the stove and 
midway of the car. A lady is at our side, and all 
sorts of folks are seated around us. With a pencil 
duly sharpened at both ends, we find ourselves 
soon taking notes of our fellow-passengers. Tap, 
tap on our shoulder, and the words from a passen- 
ger just back of us fall upon our ear: 

“Great way of traveling, ain’t it?” 

«Yes, sir, quite great, and rapid, too.” 

* Fast as hoss-racing.” 

‘Do not know much about that.” 

“Well, nearly as fast as pigeon-flying.” 

* Yes, sir, I should think so.” 

“What might your name be, if I may be so bold 
to ask; and where are you from, and where do you 
think of going ?” 

Rather puzzling questions these, and some twenty 
others; but the answers to all of them were spoiled 
by the approach of the conductor, a good-natured 
but quite resolute-looking young man, who wanted 
our tickets or our fare. Thus broken up in our 
conversation, we fell into a sort of speculation, 
and began to think how neceseary politeness was 
in a public man, specially in a railway conductor. 
Not three days before our starting, we had occa- 
sion to drop into a bookstore, and on asking for a 
certain work, we were answered in a low, gruff tone, 

“ Don’t keep any such trash here, sir.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said we, “the book is not trash, 
but is’”— 

“Don’t keep trash here,” was the language sud- 
denly reiterated, and with the utterance of the 
words the pseudo-generous and gentlemanly dis- | 
posed clerk was in another part of the room, and 
we were on the pavement, walking rapidly home, | 
biting our teeth, and quite chagrined to think we 
had met with such a tart specimen of vinegar in a 
rather decent-looking man. Our soliloquy kept | 
forward. A fine-hearted clerk or a bland and | 
courteous conductor, though he takes our money | 
from us, nevertheless leaves us in a pretty fair 
humor with himself and ourselves. Did you ever, 
reader, see an unspoiled child? We mean one 
who has not been petted, and praised, and filled 
with large notions of his little sélf, but who is 
graceful and winning in his gestures and ways. 
A beautiful, a most lovely and beautiful object was 
that litele child! Just so winning and beautiful 
in manners, though there is po necessity for him to 
have a fine face, should every clerk be, and every 
man who has any thing to do with or for the great 
public. Some of us do not get to ride often in 
cars and steamboats, and when we do get to do it 
we like to be treated with decent respect and just 
importance. The sour-faced man makes every 
thing sour about him. Even a dog will push to 
one side, and get out of his way. 

But we are digressing, and the conductor is out 
of sight, and our neighbor back of us is quite two- 
thirds asleep over a morning newspaper, Which he 
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bought of a boy who alittle while ago passed through 
peddling papers. Let us look about a little, and 
see who is going along with us. Just forward is 
a young man who has a big overcoat, big eyes, and 
a big mouth full of tobacco juice. He has been 
spitting and spirting all around ever since he took 
his seat, notwithstanding he knows that the cars 
were not made for aspittoon. He is hardly yet in 
his eighteenth year, and yet how seif-eomplacent 
and how self-gratulatory every movement! He 
chews awhile, and then looks about composedly, 
with his foot over the arm of his seat; and finally, 
having chewed enough for an eruption, he ‘pours 
forth his villainous mixture of saliva and tobacco 
on the floor. See, what means that thrusting of 
his hand into his vest-pocket? A big lump of 
tobacco is brought forth, and, biting with determ- 
ined power, he has a fresh quid to roll under his 
tongue. 

To our right hand is a lady dressed in a gown 
and a bonnet of black. She has a little boy, who 
is every now and then looking out of the window 
at the rapidly passing trees and hills on either 
side. She is a widow. Now and then a sigh is 
heard, and a tear falls down her cheek. Hers isa 
history which we dare not inquire. The past has 
poured darkness upon her soul. The light and 
strength of her once joyous home has gone out. 
He who won her youthful heart, and who antici- 
pated and supplied her wants, is not with her now. 
Look! the snow is falling without, the engine 
shrieks wildly, and the cars thunder forward in 
tempest-haste. But the snow falls on the grave 
of him but freshly buried, and the rattle and the 
rumbling of the engine wheels will never disturb 
the deep, long sleep of him who has gone down to 
be a companion of the worm. 

“ Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 


Like the bubble in the fountain, 
He is gone and forever!” 


“Ma,” cries the little boy at her side, “will papa 
come again to see me?” The words drop like lead 
into her heart, and the past, with its dark shadow- 
gatherings, comes upon her soul. She speaks not. 
No, too deep is her heart moved. How fondly 
presses she her dear one to her stricken bosom! 
How full, O, how bitter are the tears that come 
welling up, and that fall scalding over her face! 
The widow’s sorrow! who knows it? who cares 
for it? How many a one goes unpitied and un- 
cared for through the world! How often the 
orphan-boy or the orphan-girl shivers around a 
fireless hearth, and with bread not enough to quiet 
the gnawings of hunger! How many a one is 
driven from the door of plenty into a pelting rain 
or into a winter’s storm, with nothing but words of 
anger and abuse to fill the ear and sting the heart! 


“ They say the dove will mourn his mate, 

Though sweets 1 him; 
They say the king who wears a crown, 

Will mourn when sorrows wound him. 





a 





There is a voice that ever says, 
‘ Be kind to ane anither!? 
Alas! how oft is this forgot, 
In the cauld, cauld wint’ry weather! 


O! wae’s me for the wee, wee lamb, 
Wha trembles on the hill! 

An’ wae’s me for the wee, wee bird, 
Wi’ sad and tuneless bill! 

O, wae’s me for the orphan bairn! 
Wha has nae gentle mither 

To gi’e it food, or hap its back, 
In the cauld, cauld wint’ry weather!” 


But where is he of the pint of chestnuts? That 
must be the gentleman in the corner yonder, using 
his penknife for a tooth-pick. Does he know no 
better than to be prying away in that style? Pos- 
sibly he has the tooth-ache for having devoured 
his pint alone. There, now, he has wiped his 
knife on his coat-sleeve, and has commenced con- 
versation with his neighbor, a rather sober-sided- 
looking farmer of forty. The rattle of the cars 
prevents talking in the usual tone, and so he has 
to lift his voice considerably high to be heard. He 
is asking the price of corn, but has to quit quite 
suddenly, as his tooth-nerve is suffering terribly. 
While thus suffering, two or three reflections thrust 
themselves on us: First. Is the biting of chestnut 
bark or the eating of candies profitable for one’s 
teeth? Secondly. Ought men and women to make 
nut-crackers of their jaws, or take tea and coffee 
very near the boiling point into their mouths? 
Will not these practices destroy and dissolve the 
enamel of the teeth, and induce the tooth-ache, and 
speedy decay of the teeth themselves? The tooth- 
ache, ay, who never had it? Blessed is the man 
who knows not its fiery throbs! In the language 
of Miss Eliza Cook, “It unnerves the strongest 
man—prostrates the loveliest woman—makes the 
poet’s dreams vanish—banishes the lover’s love 
and the mother’s joy. Even Napoleon himself, 
under its tortures, ceased to be a warrior, and be- 
came a moaning sufferer, suppliant at his dentist’s 
feet.” But our friend we can not console. He 
asks no sympathy, and his agony he must endure 
alone. 

Suddenly we stop. It is a station. Three pas- 
sengers, consisting of two young ladies and a 
young gentleman, enter our car, and the wheels 
are again in motion. The young ladies look round 
as though they had never seen any body before, 
and as though they were for the first time taking a 
railway ride. One of them turns and turns to look 
at our humble self, and then turns around, and 
chuckles and laughs to her companions. Pres- 
ently the three regale themselves with sugar-kisses, 
which the young man had been carrying for safe- 
keeping in his coat-pocket. They unwrap the little 
dainties, read the silly verses, and then put the 
sugar in their mouths. We thought it would have 
indicated more refinement of manners to have eaten 
the candy at home, if it must be eaten at all; but, 
then, every one has his way, and these people have 
theirs, and we ought not, perhaps, to complain. 
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They left us after having rode only about a dozen 
miles. _ 

Near the stove are two men very busy talking, 
though it is hard work for them to hear each other. 
One looks to be about fifty and the other about 
thirty-five years of age. The man of fifty does 
most of the talking; the younger looks wise, and 
listens. Both use tobacco to excess. They appear 
to be diseussing the subject of money. What 
American does not have the dollar in his vocabu- 
lary? Now they are on their feet, the old man 
showing a small bottle of brandy and some cigars, 
with which, in one of the forward cars, they de- 
sign to have some comfort. A pitiful and di’grace- 
ful custom, thought we, for liquor-guzzlers to be 
carrying a: bottle, and sneaking off to drink the 
poisonous stuff. Men who are moderate drinkers, 
frequently say they can do without liquor just 
when they please. Why don’t they do without it 
while traveling? Because they can’t. They are 
slaves—downright, iron-galled slaves. They talk 
of freedom, but are under bondage to the meanest 
and hardest of taskmasters. Glad are we to get 
rid of the two persons aforesaid, and hope they 
may keep aloof from all decent, sober persons 
| while traveling. 
Right by the stove sits, or, rather, sleeps a man, 
| who looks as though his composition was pretty 
| largely selfish. We went to the stove to warm our 

feet, and, after having half waked the fellow, we 
had to keep standing, and catch the comfort of the 


| fire as best we could. The boor would neither 


wake nor sit up. He was selfish, and every body 
| knows what that means. It is to eat all the pie on 
| the table, and let other people go without. It is to 
| draw your chair, on a cold day, before a small fire, 
| and take the whole of it to yourself, while a half 
dozen children, or as many ladies, are waiting to 
warm the tips of their fingers. The canker of self- 
ishness is infernal in*its nature, and is never sat- 
isfied.- It will eat out the heart with the fire of 
perdition, or else bake the heart harder than a 
stone, We stood awhile before the stove, and get- 
ting tired went back to our seat. 

The lady sitting with us, to relieve the tedium 
of the ride, took up a newspaper, and commenced 
reading; but she had hardly commenced ere the 
inquisitive gentleman back of us peeped over her 
shoulders, and commenced reading, too. He was, 
doubtless, a lover of knowledge, though not versed 
in etiquette, and anxious to improve his precious 
privileges. Notwithstanding our fair friend did 
not relish the plan of holding the paper for him to 
read, we could not but admire his plain features 
and good-humor. He was none of your grumblers. 
He hed no sneer on his lip, no self-important and 
contemptible reserve about him. He could speak 
to a man, even though that man had less sense and 
poorer clothes than himself. In his estimate of 
character he did not strain out every good quality, 
and take in every bad one, as the vulture fre- 
quently, sailing in the highest heaven, will pass by 





living flocks and herds, and dart down on the 
smallest carcass. He was a generous soul, and we 
loved him for it. He asked us—and who knows 
but we will gratify him ?—to come and see him and 
his family, not in that polite, hypocritical way 
which indicates that one’s absence is better than 
one’s company. We like generosity, whether seen 
in the man with the garb of woolsey-linsey and of 
stiff cow-hide boots, or whether in the man with 
glossy broadcloth suit and boots of super-extra 
morocco. 

Again we are at a station. Our turn has come 
to leave. One minute only is given us, and away 
speeds the locomotive, with its long train of cars. 
Farewell, fire-fed courser! Speed on, with thy 
precious freight of human kind, through field and 
through forest! Terrible art thou when thy gleam 
of flame and thy sound of thunder is seen and 
heard in the still hour of night. Thou needest no 
rest; thy ribs are ribs of iron, thy food is of fire, 
and thy speed, fleet as the wind, knows no lagging 
to accommodate the tardy of mortal kind. 

‘Through the mold and through the clay, 
Through the corn and through the hay, 
By the margin of the lake, . 

O’er the river and through the brake, 
O’er the bleak and dreary moor, 
On thon hiest with screech and roar! 
Splashing! flashing! 
Crashing! dashing! 
Over ridges, 
Gullies, bridges, 
By the bubbling rill, 
And mill— 
Highways, 
By-ways, 
Hollow hill— 
Jumping, bumping, 
Rocking, roaring, 
Grumble, stumble, 
Rumble, tumble, 
Dash along! 
Slash along! 
Crash along! 
Flash along! 
On, on with a jamp, 
And a bump, 
And a roll— 
Hasten, fire-fiend, to thy destined goal!” 





GIVING REPROOF. 


Feneton, one of the most venerable of the French 
clergy of the seventeenth century, thus writes to a 
friend: 

“IT request you, more than ever, not to spare me | 
in telling me my faults; though you should think 
you discover a fault in me, which, perhaps, I have | 
not, the harm will not be great. If your intima- 
tion and advice offend me, I shall thereby see that | 
you have reached the quick; and thus you will | 
still do me a great benefit, by inuring me to reproof 
and to a Ohristian lowliness of spirit. The higher | 
I am raised by my character, the more I ought to 
be humbled. And I hope that, far from weakening 
our union, it will be a means to strengthef it.” 
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ROBERT POLLOK. 
BY REV. ROBERT M’GONEGAL. 
“Thou gentle student, bend thine ear to my speech, 
For I also am as thou art; our hearts can commune together; 
To meanest matters will I stoop, for mean is the lot of mortal; 
I will rise to noblest themes, for the soul hath a heritage of 


ry} 
The a al of puny man; the majestic characters of God; 
The feverish shadows of time, and the mighty substance of 
eternity.” 
ProverBiaL Puitosopny. 

To yield suitable homage to genius is natural to 
man. Nor can we regard this as other than an 
innocent tendency, when its possessor so develops 
and so demeans himself toward all others not so 
gifted as himself as to confer imperishable bene- 
factions on the world. In accordance with this 
sentiment of homage, there is some peculiar tinge 
to the daybreak of a great mind’s career which be- 
gets a quenchless interest, and which irresistibly 
inspires hope; and while it rises through degree 
following degree to the zenith altitude of glory, 
hope is ripened into confidence; but when its arc 
is completed in a glorious sunset, fruition satiates 
the unenvious breast in copious draughts of de- 
light. In the hight of our felicity, caused as much 


by their success as by our hopes for the world, we 
would crave for such men—those who are able to 
achieve an exalted fame erected upon a base-work 
of worthy and beneficial labors—that they might 


be twice the heirs of immortality—once in their 
works, and a second time immortal in their life. 
But when favorite heroes in the field of mind do 
pass away—when their presence of light, and life, 
and power illumine, and revive, and sway us no 
more, it is a bestowment of dignity upon them and 
their memories to consign their dust to an elect 
resting-place, and then to give their works to im- 
mortality. 

The great, like other men, live once, and seek 
their rest in the grave; but, unlike other men, they 
live two lives—one in their life of labors, and an- 
other in their fame, while their memories are man- 
ifold. When an aged man dies, we readily acquiesce 
in the fiat of God, which commands him from this 
arena of his labors and his triumphs, laden, as a 
| full sheaf, with many years. For it is fit that 
| Death, the ready messenger of God, should then 

summon him away from this scene of his great 
moral trusts to another land of account, that he 
may there reap the fruits of a seed-sowing life, 
white with the snows of many winters. But how 
different the sentiment of the heart when genius 
and youth, in harmony and in union, are shrouded, 
with but a score and a half of years, in the vesture 
of the grave, and laid away in its tongueless repose. 
Then it is that the entire mind and the whole heart, 
in intelligent companionship, go to the urn of death, 
and carry there the largest tribute of homage. Re- 
gret, in tears, lingers about the sacred spot; for it 





is as if the traveler should visit the retreat where 
the poet was wont to tune his lyre to song, beneath 
his favorite evergreens, and behold the ax or the 
strong hand of the tempest has been there, and has 
left devastation in its path. Or, in bolder simili- 
tude, it is as if we were to look over the heavens, 
on a starlight evening, and find that one of the 
greater planets—Hesperus or Jupiter—had been 
blotted from his place in the flaming vault. 

The biography of Robert Pollok, the immortal 
bard of Scotland, will, for a brief space, oceupy 
our attention. What material there is has been 
gathered by the devoted admirers of his genius 
since the harp has ceased its strains and been 
hushed in the silence of death. Less has been 
saved to us than the merits of one so eminent de- 
serve, less than his cotemporaries strove to lay up 
for us of a later period, and less than his admirers 
will ever desire to see recorded. It is cause of 
gratulation that enough remains to show something 
of how the youth of Moorhouse grew to that stat- 
ure of poetic excellence to which he attained in so 
brief a life—enough to justify our most enlarged 
faith in his subsequent attainment, had he lived 
to mature under the ripening culture of the later 
period of life. 

Mr. Pollok was born October 19, 1798, and his 
birthplace the parish of Eaglesham, near the city 
of Glasgow, in Scotland. His father’s name was 
John. He was a farmer of moderate fortune, and 
occupied lands leased to the family, through three 
successive generations, from the Eglinton family. 
His mother was reared in the neighboring parish 
of Fenwick, and was a woman of piety and great 
worth. From a parentage of the highest moral 
excellence among the hardy yeomanry of the land 
of Bruce and of Wallace our poet derived his de- 
scent. He was the seventh child of a family num- 
bering eight persons—four sons and four daughters. 
He was reared in the very midst of illustrious rem- 
iniscences in Scotch martyrology, and in his own 
veins flowed the holy blood of the persecuted and 
the slain. His baptism took place at the early age 
of a few weeks, in the session church, at Newton 
of Mearus. Thus his dedication to God, in the 
holy sacrament of baptism, and in the bonds of 
Christian family covenant, under the official ad- 
ministration of the Rev. Andrew Thompson, was 
solemnly performed. When our subject was seven 
years old, his parents removed to the romantic 
abode of mid Moorhouse, where Robert Pollok 
grew up to manhood. Here he conceived, here he 
matured and developed, and here he penned the 
Christian song. A spot near his father’s house, 
where our poet spent many sacred hours, seeking 
and enjoying the “ eternal Spirit,” who “ the proph- 
et’s eye unscaled,” he thus celebrates: 

*¢ Four trees I pass not by, 
Which o’er our house their evening shadow threw: 
Three ash and one of elm.” . 


In the subject of this sketch we behold another 
illustrious instance of a prince in gifts which have 
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placed him among the immortal, who needed not 
the genealogy of a regal house nor the heraldry of 
fame to give his place in the hemisphere of the 
great au unsurpassed luster. Like the grave bard 
of England, he traced his descent to those, who, 
though not learned in the erudition of the schools, 
though not sprung of princely blood, were truly 
and deeply taught the love of the book of God, 
and who were of the faithful “seed of Abraham” 
and the “lineage of David.” Scotland, in their 
day, was a great school of polemics, and, therefore, 
the present population knew much of the sacred 
learning of the times. It was a time of sanctified 
Sabbaths—an era of reverenced sanctuaries. God 
truly “dwelt in the tents of Shem,” his word was 
laid up in the hearts of the people, and his statutes 
were kept. Nor can we pass to other parts of what 
we have to say without giving, in his own words, 
one of the fairest eulogies ever left to the memory 
of a Christian mother. Speaking of the theology 
of his great poem, he says, “It has my mother’s 
divinity; the divinity she taught me when a boy. 
I may have amplified it from what I learned after- 
ward; but, in writing the poem, I always found 
hers formed the ground-work, the point from which 
I set out. I always drew on hers first, and I was 
never at a loss: this shows what kind of a divine 
she was.” The mother of Mr. Pollok, therefore, 
was, under the hand of God, the educator who 
laid the foundation of all those good and great 
thoughts which constitute the value of the “ Course 
of Time.” 


The occupation of his fathgr, the locality of the 
residence of the family in a very romantic district, 
early led the son to a most intimate acquaintance 
with the riches of rural scenery, as Pollok was 
employed with his father during childhood and 
youth, the very period of life in which the human 
susceptibilities are most awake to the beauties of 


nature. The rounds of the seasons changed his 
employments; he therefore had the vernal and sum- 
mer labors and amusements of an abode amidst the 
variegated landscapes of the hills and vales, of the 
brooks and rivers of Scotland. Nature tutored, in 
the highest style, his opening mind to an ardent love 
for herself, and thus compensated, in a partial degree, 
for the want of a more enlarged and classical train- 
ing in early life, which is deemed so very essential 
to a finished style of thought and speech. The 
mind of our subject was constitutionally inquiring; 
and this tendency, together with common school 
advantages, and a laborious devotion of his winter 
evenings to the perusal of such useful and enter- 
taining books as are abundantly supplied in the 
schools of the rural districts of Scotland, did still 
more for the development of his mental stature. 
Besides these things, his native land was one of 
battles, of sieges, of hard campaigns, of protracted 
contests for national existence and liberty; his was 
a land of the graves of martyrs for the truth and 
of a multiform legendary interest; his was also a 
land of venerable memories of the eminent dead— 





eminent in the arts of war, eminent in the embow- 
ered walks of science and literature, eminent in 
the high ranks of the good. These environments 
of lofty import had their bearing upon the pupil- 
age of Mr. Pollok. 

The childhood and youth of our poet remind us 
of a like period in the life of the poet Burns. 
Both sprang from parentage among the Scottish 
peasantry. There is a close similitude in the pur- 
suits and calling of the first part of their history. 
Both were early the students of nature, and alike 
drank poetic inspiration from the limpid streams 
of nature’s imagery. Both, in the morning- promise 
of their age, produced enough of the fruits of 
genius’ to secure an immortality of fame. But at 
this point the pictures of their poet-life assume 
the hues of contrast. The moral and religious 
training of the two poets—how diverse! The Bi- 
ble and the domestic altar, so familiar to the one, 
the other knew not nor felt. The poet of Moor- 
house yields to the charms of the cross; the other 
to those of the world. The former awoke his lyre 
beneath the holy fervors of the prophets; the latter 
strung his at the beck of the smile and the passions 
of time. The one sang a crystal, peerless strain, 
and died, to be embalmed in the hearts of the 
good and the great; the other sang to laughter 
and to love, and lived, to be caressed into dissi- 
pation, and folly, and vice, and at last died as the 
“fool dieth.” Over the grave of the one the 
worthy and the good erect their remembrancers of 
goodness; from the grave of the other they turn 
away to drop the tear of regret. The genius of 
both was great. While Pollok was towering and 
grand, Burns was placid and comic. The former 
was grave and awful; the latter was tender and 
satirical. Both had a style of great attractive- 
ness—that of the one conveying the pure doctrines 
of the Gospel of Christ, while that of the other, 
after giving a few thrusts at prevailing errors in 
morals and manners, is skeptical in religion. The 
writings of Burns have accomplished all the good 
they can ever do, and only live to awake laughter, 
to grace, with poetic phrase, a pointed witticism, 
and to caress the flame of passion in the human 
breast. The works of Pollok never did harm, and 
have now set forth on a mission, whose goal of 
elevation lies on the farthest point of time where 
the lay of a mortal bard, reaching the hither limit 
of celestial song, can send its best echo. The 
principle on which these remarks are based is 
laid in the fact, that Burns, with both worlds in 
view, wrote for this only; while Pollok, with the 
same view before him, wrote a strain which might 
carry elevated humanity to its highest glory in the 
eternal state. 





Tur keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void, 
The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feelings unemploy’d. 


| 
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A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


BY P. B KENT. 

In Alexander the Great we have as marked a 
'. character as ever was launched upon this stage 
of action. He was the son of Philip of Macedon, 
and was born 756 B.C. Favored for eight years 
with the instructions of Aristotle, inheriting the 
military and political skill of his father, combined 
with nobler qualities of his mother, and controlled 
| by an unbounded ambition, we find him, at the 
age of twenty, called to assume the reins of gov- 
| ernment over a people jealous of their liberties, 
indolent and luxurious, yet still retaining some of 
| that heroic ardor which gave Greece a name. Pos- 
sessing, in the different factions in which the gov- 
ernment was divided, many aspirants for fame, we 
need not be surprised at the universal joy which 
followed the death of Philip. From the youth and 
inexperience of Alexander they had nothing to 
fear. A short time sufficed to show them their 
mistake. Not the newly captured barbarians nor 
the usurpers of power, not the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes nor the supplications of senators, could 
change his purposes. The sacrifice of Thebes 
taught them their ambitious schemes were to be 
lost in another’s, who, aiming at universal con- 
quest, knew no law but universal obedience. Hav- 
ing laid the foundation of his empire broad and 
strong by subduing revolters, quelling insurrec- 
tions, and uniting the different factions, we see 
him preparing to commence hostilities which are 
to astonish the world, and cause him to be regarded 
by his soldiers as a God. 

When we behold him overruling the counsel of 
veterans, and marching into Persia at the head 
of thirty-five hundred men, with one month’s pro- 
vision, against an ancient foe capable of bringing 
into the tield a countless host, we would deem him 
more worthy of a shepherd’s crook than a sword, 
had not the decisive victory gained on the banks 
of the Granicus, over nearly three times his force, 
shown him capable of executing what he planned. 
The battles of Issus and Arbela, gained at the age 
of twenty-four, made the Persian empire a trib- 
utary, which had for more than a hundred years 
been the avowed enemy of the Grecian states. 
Then followed the conquests of Egypt and India, 
making him master of the civilized world. 

Is it asked by what means this was accomplished ? 
We answer, by every means which a lofty genius, 
aided by an untiring perseverance, could bring into 
action. Love of conquest and national pride, with 
a prospect of riches, lured on the soldiery, while 
Superstition wrapt her mantle round their leader, 
giving still greater strength to an influence almost 
boundless. . No stone was left unturned to bring 
about results, mighty in their consequence and 
speedy in their accomplishment. Some may object, 
and not without reason, that religion should be 
compelled to lend her garb to one who bowed to 





give sufficient evidence that their religion was a 
mere tool of state, and bribing the oracle simply 
purchasing the favor of the populace? showing 
in miniature what Rome has given in full—a relig- 
ion created for the aggrandizement of the few and 
the enslaving of the many. Shall we blame him, 
then, for using a means intended to produce the 
result at which he was aiming; namely, power ? 

There are some things in his character, aside 
from his qualifications to command, that we can 
not but admire; others we equally detest. The 
respect and affection with which he ever treated 
his mother, but especially when divorced by Philip 
for another; his kind attention to his captive priaces 
and their families, calling forth strong expressions 
of their gratitude; his generosity as a friend and 
scorn of the flattery of the sycophant, formed con- 
stituent elements with excessive pride, licentious- 
ness, and intemperance, making, in all, a character 
that may not be inaptly compared to a meteor, 
noted for its singularity, brillianey, and the short- 
ness of its duration. He finally terminated his 
eareer.at Babylon with the wine-cup. Some his- 
torians inform us he died there to establish his 
claim as son of Jupiter; others that he drank to 
drive from his mind an impression made by a 
prophecy that he should never leave the city. 

Thus we have, in brief, the character of one 
whose highest aim was glory, whose greatest virtue 
was perseverance. His plans, had he lived to com- 
plete them, would probably have terminated in the 
establishment of one government and one religion. 
To aceomplish this every energy of his mind was 
called into action. Were we to judge by the past, 
it would have been done. With him to do was but 
to will. As it is, he has left an imperishable record 
of his greatness, and a lesson to future generations 
of how much can be done in one brief life. 





THE SALVATION OF ONE SOUL. 

Ir Christ made sacrifices to save souls, the Chris- 
tian must, in this regard, be Christ-like. Did Christ 
sacrifice his throne, his garments of life unap- 
proachable, his home in the bosom of his Father, 
and the riches of unnumbered worlds, and for your 
sake become poor? What are you now doing spe- 
cifically by way of rescuing souls? Is there not 
now a soul unsaved in your mind’s eye, for whose 
salvation you ought just now to make an effort? 
But perhaps sacrifices in time, labor, money, or 
feeling, may be required in order to reach that 
soul. Will you now make the effort, or will you 
delay it till a more convenient season, and let that 
unsaved, lost spirit meet you at the bar of God? 
O, unless you are wholly sure that you have al- 
ready made every prayerful effort within your 
power to clear your skirt of his blood, hasten to 
do it now, or your next meeting may be at the bar 
of God! 
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FEBRUARY, 1853. 
A CHAPTER ON THE TEETH 
*¢ We all dig our graves with our teeth.”—Sir A. Cooper. 
Tue teeth are a part of our physical structure, the 
value of which we usually begin duly to estimate when it 
is “too late.” We rarely take much pains to preserve 
them till we are about to lose them. A twinge or a pang 


which shoots through the head like a dart, reminds us of 
their existence, and perhaps for the first time we bethink 
Ha! there is another fiery 


ourselves of the dentist. 
throb! It throbs, it burns! 
*‘ Darting its fiery fibers to the brain— 
A stalk of fever on a root of pain— 
A red-hot coal, a dull sore cork by turns— 
A poison, kindred to the viper’s fang, 
Galling and fretting: ha! it stings again! 
Riving the sensitive nerve with keenest pang.” 

The toothache absorbs every other sensation for the 
moment. It unnerves the strongest man—prostrates the 
loveliest woman—makes the poet’s dreams vanish—ban- 
ishes the lover’s love, and fhe mother’s joy. Even Napo- 
leon himself, under the torturing toothache, ceased to be 
a warrior, and became a moaning sufferer, suppliant at 
his dentist’s feet. 

The toothache is too often the penalty of man’s indis- 
cretion and neglect of himself. It is the punishment for 
sins of omission, and still more, of sins of commission. 
Bethink you now, poor sufferer, how often you have used 
your teeth as forceps, pincers, and nut-crackers, or as 
scissors, saw, and vise, in your youth. In one place and 
another a chip has been torn off; or, unfortunately for 
you, relations have spoiled your teeth with overmuch 
kindness. One has brought you packets of comfits for 
your infantile delectation; another has administered Ever- 
ton toffy; and some fond aunt or foolish uncle has never 
visited you without presents of acid drops, bulls-eyes, or 
nice peppermint rock. These you have munched and 
cracked between your teeth—as what child will not—till 
all the bright enamel has been dissolved away, and decay 
and pain—which kept you many nights lying awake in a 
state of torture—punish you terribly for the folly of your 
foolish relatives. There are fathers and mothers too, who 
think nothing, because they know nothing, of the philos- 
ophy of their children’s teeth; agd who, by their care- 
less and most indiscreet management, condemn them to 
the agonies of toothache, to the rough handling of the 
dentist, and to premature toothlessness. Then, indeed, 
must they abjure kissing-crust and cracklings—Lamb’s 
special favorite—then even beefsteaks make them trem- 
ble; toast is abjured, and the sight of figs excites horror; 
till, at length, the masticatory powers are reduced to the 
humility of potted meats, sago, infant’s first food, and 
other spoon diets. 

Healthy teeth depend mainly on healthy digestion, and 
on cleanly habits as regards the teeth. They must, of 
course, be confined to the purpose for which they are de- 
signed. If they are employed for the purpose of crack- 
ing nuts, biting thread, unscrewing needle-cases, or turn- 
ing the stopper of a smelling-bottle; if the mouth is 
used as a kind of portable tool-chest, in which a pair of 
scissors, a knife, a vise, a corkscrew, or any other instru- 
ment may be found at time of need—then serious and 
irretrievable injury will eventually be done to the enamel 








of the teeth, which no healthiness of digestion nor clean- 
liness of habit will avail to remedy. 

In healthy children, the first teeth come all the more 
painlessly, as our experience has taught, if they have 
been reared on simple, unstimulating diet. As a general 
rule, children fed on vegetable food pass through infantile 
diseases easily, and cut their teeth with the least possible 
fever or inflammation; whereas those reared on « liberal 
allowance of animal food, are subject to great risks from 
infantile disease, and especially from the ailments attend- 
ant on teething. In the former case, teething is a natu- 
ral process; in the latter, generally a severely painful 
one, often the beginning of other serious diseases. 

Teething usually commences in children between the 
sixth and the eighth month, and terminates about the 
thirteenth month, when the child is possessed of twenty 
teeth. These are called the temporary or milk teeth. 
They are gradually provided by nature, as the first natu- 
ral food of the child becomes exchanged for masticated 
diet, and its nutrition is carried on independent of the 
parent supply. They become important also as organs of 
articulation—so much so, that when the teeth have been 
lost, we can scarcely make ourselves intelligible. They 
greatly add to the sonorousness of the voice, in order to 
which, well-formed and well-arranged teeth are absolutely 
indispensable. 

About the seventh year the milk teeth begin to be 
shed, and give place to the permanent teeth, which are 
thirty-two in number, sixteen in each jaw. This process 
of second teething is usually completed in about six 
years, with the exception of the “wisdom teeth,” which 
do not appear till eighteen or twenty, and sometimes 
even at a later period. During this process of second 
teething, dentists will tell you that it is necessary to be 
pulling out certain teeth from time to time, to let certain 
other teeth grow freely. But Nature says “No” to this 
dictum. Nature has provided for the shedding of the 
teeth without the aid of dentists, just as she has provided 
for the growth of the new ones. The probabilities are, 
that the extraction of the milk teeth will disturb the 
process going on, and produce greater irregularity than is 
at all natural. In healthy children, the teeth will shed 
themselves at the zi :ht time, if they be let alone, in like 
manner as the jeer sheds his antlers, or the lobster his 
shell. The one process is quite as regular and natural as 
the other. Healthy teeth, as we have above said, depend 
mainly upon healthy living and healthy digestion; and 
where children are brought up on simple, plain food— 
where they are not fed on hot soups and hot meats— 
where they are not feasted upon comfits, barley sugar 
drops, or lolly-pop—then their teeth will come to them 
naturally, without any disturbance to their constitution, 
and stay in their heads, doing their work creditably, 
without the aid of surgeon dentists. 

None have more beautiful “ivories” than the negroes, 
and yet no dentist troubles them. Indeed, the natives of 
all savage and unsurgeoned countries, have invariably 
fine teeth. Having healthy constitutions, they have 
healthy teeth. Speaking of the inhabitants of the Mar- 
quesas, Herman Melville says, “Nothing in the appear- 
ance of the islanders struck me more forcibly than the 
whiteness of their teeth. The novelist always compares 
the masticators of his heroine to ivory; but I boldly pro- 
nounce the teeth of the Typees to be far more beautiful 
than ivory itself. The jaws of the oldest graybeards 
among them were better garnished than those of most of 
the youths of civilized countries; while the teeth of the 
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young and middle-aged, in their purity and whiteness, 
were actually dazzling to the eye. This marvelous white- 
ness of the teeth is to be ascribed to the pure vegetable 
diet of these people, and the uninterrupted healthfulness 
of their natural mode of life. 

We have said that cleanliness is necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the teeth. The simplest method is to rinse 
out the mouth with cold water after every meal. The 
use of a soft tooth-brush may be conjoined with this. 
And every morning, the mouth ought to be rinsed out 
with the aid of a soft tooth-brush. Dentifrices or tooth 
powders are much recommended; but even the best of 
these are to be used with great caution. Generally, they 
ought to be avoided; and especially those which are of a 
gritty nature, such as chalk, Armenian bole, and even 
cehareoal itself, which latter is a great favorite. There is 
nothing that is better than a little pure soap and water; 
but a little tepid water itself, used regularly every morn- 
ing, will do. The finest set of teeth we ever saw in a 
“state of nature,” belonged to a laboring man in a vil- 
lage. He had a good healthy constitution; his teeth had 
never met with any accident; and. he washed them every 
night and morning at a pump, using his forefinger—a 
pretty rough one—as a brush, while he worked away at 
the pump with the other hand. 

All acids should be sedulously avoided as dentifrices. 
They dissolve the enamel, and make the teeth white for 
the time being, but it is at the sacrifice of their sound- 
ness. When the enamel is gone, and the dentine is ex- 
posed, decay soon takes place. All hot drinks and meats 
ought also to be avoided; the rapid alternations from 
hot to cold—such as accompany most modern dinners— 
being extremely prejudicial to the teeth. The ancient 
Welsh took particular care of their teeth, and to prevent 
their decay, invariably abstained from every kind of hot 
food. Of course, the teeth are not to be used as nut- 
crackers or scissors; neither ought metallic tooth-picks, 
either in the shape of forks or pocket instruments, to be 
used against their tender enamel. Mercury administered 
internally as a medicine, acts with terrible power against 
the teeth; and the practice of administering calomel to 
children on bread and butter, because it is “tasteless,” 
can not be too strongly reprehended. The way in which 
this powerful poison is administered to many children, 
both by “regular” practitioners and by nurses, is as 
shameful as it is generally mischievous. While some 
constitutions may bear one or two grains with a simple 
effect, others are searched to the remotest nerve and 
sickened to the very soul by a sixth part of that 
quantity. 

As age comes on, the necessity of cleaning the teeth 
increases. Animalcules then abound in the matter which 
accumulates about the teeth, and their accumulating 
skeletons form what is called the “crust of the teeth.” 
They are incredibly numerous, and when examined under 
the microscope, are so full of motion, that the whole 
mass appears alive. Baker, an old writer on the micro- 
scope, says: “Though no animalcules can be found in the 
saliva, great numbers of different kinds may be discov- 
ered in the whitish matter which accumulates between 
the teeth, if it be picked out with a pin or needle, mixed 
with a little rain-water, and placed under the microscope. 
Some of all the three kinds may be found pretty constantly 
in the matter taken from between the teeth, especially 
from between the grinders, even of those persons who 
wash their teeth continually and clean their teeth with 
the utmost care; but from the teeth of people who are 





more careless, the said matter affords another sort of ani- 
malcules, in the shape of eels or worms. These move 
themselves backward and forward, and force their way 
through the minute animalcules, every-where around 
them, with the same ease as a large butterfly would 
break through a swarm of gnats.” We trust this graphic 
description of the old chronicler may furnish considera- 
tions strong enough to induce people who ought to brush 
their teeth. A little tincture of myrrh or spirits of cam- 
phor rubbed upon the teeth with a soft brush, will be 
found very useful in such cases. 

There are differences of opinion as to the action of 
sugar upon the teeth. Mr. Tomes says, sugar does not 
act upon the enamel. But on the other hand, M. Larrey, 
a French chemist, has instituted a series of experiments 
on the subject, and the conclusions he has come to «ve 
these: “1. That sugar is injurious to the teeth more from 
its direct contact than from the evolution of gaseous 
matter during digestion. 2. That the action of sugar 
upon the teeth is, to decompose its enamel, which be- 
comes opaque and spongy, crumbling under the slightest 
pressure. 3. That the erosion of the teeth by sugar de- 
pends on the tendency which this substance has to enter 
into combination with the bone of the tooth.” It is fur- 
ther supposed that sugar, when masticated, tends to de- 
stroy the tender enamel, especially in children, by the 
slender spicule of the sugar acting like so many sharp 
wedges against the enamel, and thus exposing the den- 
tine beneath to the injurious action of the air. It is cer- 
tainly entirely in accordance with the popular opinion on 
the subject—which is rarely without some foundation— 
that sugar is injurious to the teeth; and therefore, in- 
dulgence in it ought to be avoided, especially in its solid 
forms. 

A TRAVELER'S NO#ES ON CHILI 

So little is known of Chili, a country of considerable 
extent in South America, with a frontage to the Pacific, 
that latterly a distinguished man of science, Dr. Ried of 
Ratisbon, went on an expedition to explore its physical 
character. From the notes which were sent by this en- 
lightened traveler to the secretary of the Zoological-min- 
eralogical Society of the above-named city, we are enabled 
to draw the following account of the wild interior of the 
Chilian territory. 

The land along the coast is unusually high, the mount- 
ains on the sea-board rising about three thousand feet 
above the water, for the greater part at an angle of sixty 
to seventy degrees. In their hight, there is hardly any 
perceptible difference; the summits form long tracts of 
table-land, very uneven, however, and broken up in all 
directions by chasms, and the dried-up beds of cataracts 
and rapid rivers. For four hundred leagues along the 
coast, all is one dreary waste. The entrance to this table- 
land is by the dry bed of a mountain torrent. Such 
channels, in which not a drop of moisture has been found 
within the memory of tradition, are every-where to be 
seen actually ground away, and polished like the finest 
marble by the action of water. At the foot of the mount- 
ains, traces of the sea are discernible one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty feet higher up than at present. Huge 
masses of rock, too, bear traces of having been violently 
rent, where now there is never a storm. 

The best entrance from the desert is from Cobija, where 
the ascent at once begins, and continues for a distance of 
about three leagues, including the dried-up bed of a tor- 
rent, formed in the steep surface of rock. About fifteen 
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leagues from the coast, and parallel with it, a chain of 
higher mountains rises to a hight of between seven thou- 
sand and eight thousand feet. From the summit of 
these—and it is no easy task to climb so far—one is ena- 
bled to form a slight idea of the desert of Atacama. To 
the east, you see the majestic Cordilleras, their bright 
peaks glittering in the distance through a golden mist; 
while on the north, south, and west, there is an unre- 
lieved expanse without sign of life or hope, but every- 
where silence: and what a silence! It is not the still- 
ness of a summer night in the country, nor of a church, 
nor of a sick-room: it is the silence of death! As you 
gaze on the scene before you, you are oppressed—almost 
overwhelmed by its dreary sadness. No insect hum is 
heard; not even a bird is seen in the still air; the earth, 
and the atmosphere above it, is one vast region of death. 
The only link which connects the traveler with human- 
ity, is a long row of the skeletons of mules and horses, 
which have here left their bones for a guide across the 
desert. The dead animals lie like mummies, dried and 
shriveled; hair, eyes, muscles, all are there. Their ap- 
pearance presents a remarkable peculiarity. One might 
suppose, that having been overtaken by death under sim- 
ilar circumstances, the last struggle over, their inanimate 
bodies would be marked by no characteristic and dis- 
tinctive difference. But the case is otherwise. Both 
mule and horse have sunk from hunger, thirst, and ex- 
haustion; yet the position of the two animals in their 
lifeless state is invariably unlike. The horse lies out- 
stretched, the hoof in a straight line with the knee, the 
teeth half closed—a picture of exhanstion and resigna- 
tion. The mule, on the contrary, has always the limbs 
drawn up, as if from cramp; the knees are bent, and the 
hoofs drawn inward toward the body; the head is thrown 
back, the mouth awry, and the teeth firmly clinched. 
As they often lie side by side, this difference is striking. 
Whence it arises, it is difficult to say; but it would seem 
to denote, that the sufferings of the mule are more in- 
tense, and its tenacity of life greater, than those of the 
horse. 

After traversing a distance of twenty-seven leagues, 
we arrive at the river. Travelers who are inured to fa- 
tigue, always make the journey in one ride. Dr. Ried 
accomplished the whole distance without once dismount- 
ing. The stream is called Loa, and has its source in the 
snows of the mountain-tops. In the neighborhood of a 
small Indian village called Chiuchiu, it is fed by a little 
volcanic stream, which contains a large quantity of salt 
in a state of dissolution, besides copper, arsenic, sulphur, 
and other matters. The quantity of the water is in- 
creased by this supply, but its quality by no means im- 
proved; yet the abominable mixture tastes on that spot 
like the choicest champagne! The stream is not per- 
ceived till you stand on the very edge. Its bed is between 
three hundred and four hundred yards broad, and is 
about two hundred or three hundred feet below the aver- 
age surface of the table-land. The body of water which 
forms this river is very inconsiderable, and becomes more 
and more so as it nears the sea. Here Dr. Ried saw some 
musketoes, as well as a small lizard; but the presence of 
the quick, bright-eyed creature in that dreary waste, 
rather added to the sense of loneliness. Its very name, 
too—musca domestica—seemed a mockery, dwelling as it 
did in that vast solitude. In the water, no trace of life 
was tobe found. “From the stream, which has its source 
in the clouds,” writes Dr. Ried to his friend, “I took a 
bottle full, which I send you to analyze, and in order 








that yon may say you have seen water from Atacama. I 
advise you, however, not to drink it.” 

In the desert, it never rains. At the foot of the Cordil- 
leras—and only at the foot—rain falls to a distance of 
about ten leagues westward, but never further; in Ata- 
cama, to a distance of about ten leagues from the mount- 
a‘ns; in Chili, to far beyond the coast. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most extraordinary phenomenon of this strange 
land, is the sudden change of temperature which takes 
place over the whole desert. The heat at noon is op- 
pressive—from ninety-six to one hundred and twenty 
degrees Fahrenheit; and this continues till four in the 
afternoon, when it begins to diminish. From ten in the 
forenoon till about sunset, there is a strong westerly 
wind, blowing from the sea toward the Cordilleras. It is 
always fierce, but sometimes so powerful, that it is impos- 
sible to advance against it. When the sun is down, the 
wind likewise subsides, and till nine or ten o’clock in the 
evening there is a perfect calm. 

Sunset in these regions is a magnificent spectacle. The 
play of colors in the heavens is quite indescribable. 
When the moon rises, the same thing occurs. Opposite 
the orb, a huge pile of vapor rises in shadowy forms, on 
which the light is thrown, producing the most wonderful 
effects. In these chromatic displays, red is the color that 
predominates. Toward midnight, the wind begins to 
blow from the east, at first gently, but icy cold, for it 
comes from the regions of perpetual frost and snow. The 
radiation of heat from such an extensive and almost 
glowing surface is naturally very great and rapid, and 
after midnight it begins to freeze. An hour before sun- 
rise, all stagnant water is frozen over; and the thermom- 
eter falls sometimes to twenty-eight degrees Fahrenheit— 
on an average it is at thirty-two degrees—to rise again at 
noon to ninety degrees. 


THE DREAM OF THE WEARY HEART. 

TuE Weary Heart lay restlessly on his bed, distracted 
with the strife of the day. Wearied indeed was he in 
heart, and wavering in the simple faith which had blessed 
his childhood. The world was no more beautiful to him, 
his fellow-man was no more trustworthy, and heaven was 
no longer regarded as his distant, though native, home. 
One thing only seemed, to his changed heart, the same; 
it was the ever-varying, ever-constant moon, which shed 
her broad, fair light as serenely on his aching brow as 
when he nestled, a happy child, upon his mother’s breast. 

Soothed by this pure light, the Weary Heart slept at 
length; and in his sleep, his troubled and toil-worn mind 
went back—back to the early hours of life—back to the 
lone old house, so loved in childhood, so seldom thought 
of now. In this old home all seemed yet unchanged, and 
he would fain have busied himself in tracing out memo- 
ries of the past; but a low sweet voice bade him gaze 
steadfastly on the lozenge panes of the long lattice win- 
dow, where the sun of the early spring-tide was shining 
gayly through the mazy branches of the old elm-tree, and 
bordering its traceries with glimpses of purple and golden 
light. But gradually, and even as he looked, the sun be- 
came brighter and hotter, and as his heat momentarily 
strengthened, Weary Heart saw the green leaves creep 
out, one by one, and place themselves daily between the 
wiadow and the sun, so as to intercept his fiercest rays; 
till at length, when the sun had attained his greatest 
power, these leaves were all arranged so as to shade the 
window, as a bird overshadows her young; and the room 
was as much refreshed by the cool green light, as it had 
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formerly been gladdened by the spring-tide beams. Then 
Weary Heart was softened; yet he feared to breathe, 
lest the dread winter-time should come, when the cool 
leaves which brought balm to his heart should fall away 
from him and die. 

Gradually, however, the sun became lower in the heay- 
ens, and his heat was less fervid upon the earth. Then 
the leaves went noiselessly away, in the same order in 
which they had come. One by one, they crept silently 
out of sight, like earnest hearts whose mission is fulfilled; 
and yet so glad were they for the consciousness of the 
good which they had been given power to do, that when 
the Weary Heart observed them more closely, he could 
see how bright a glow of joy decked even their dying 
moments, and in how frolicsome a dance many of them 
delighted, ere they lay down on the cold earth to die. 

The dark winter had now come on, and anxiously poor 
Weary Heart watched the lozenge panes. He saw the 
branches stand up bare and desolate against the gray and 
chilly sky; but soon he saw beautiful things come and 
sport upon them. The snow piled itself in fairy ridge- 
ways along the boughs, and even on the slenderest twigs; 
then the sun would shine brightly out for an hour at 
mid-day, and melt the quiet snow, and the laughing drops 
would chase each other along the branches, sometimes 
losing all identity, each in the bosom of its fellow— 
sometimes falling in glittering showers to the ground. 
And he saw that it was from these glittering showers 
that the snow-drops sprang. Then, when the sun was 
gone down, the frost would come; and in the morning 
the silver drops would be found, spell-bound in their 
mirth; some hanging in long clear pendants, full of 
bright lights and beautiful thoughts, far above the rest— 
and others, shorter and less brilliant, with one part trans- 


parent, and another part looking more like the snow of 
which they were born. But these last always hung hand 
in hand. And when the sun came out again by day, 
these were always the last to disappear; for they also 


were like faithful and kindly hearts. They were partly 
raised far above their original nature, and yet they still 
bore many traces of the source from whence they sprang. 
And when the beautiful crystals faded away like the brill- 
iant yet chilly mind, which has no sympathy or trust for 
its fellows, the others would still remain, hand in hand, 
to cheer and deck the naked tree. 

Sometimes, too, in the early days of February, the sun 
would shine fiercely out ere the green leaves had come to 
shade.the room at noon-day; but then came a winged 
messenger to sit on the dry branches, and to tell the 
Weary Heart, in a sweet song, that the real spring was 
not yet upon the earth; but that at the right time the 
leaves would most surely reappear, and “fail not.” And 
when he Lad repeated his message, he would add another 
stanzas, and tell’ how he needed the shady foliage even 
more than man himself, but that he pined not for it, be- 
cause he knew that to all things there was an appointed 
season; and that when his nesting-time came, so would 
the green leaves come also to shelter and encircle the 
frail home of his young ones. 

The pale moon went down, and the day broke upon the 
earth, and Weary Heart went forth to his daily toil. But 
he bore not with him the fevered mind and the throbbing 
pulse which had been his companions for long and dreary 
months. His vision had faded, but the green leaves were 
ever before his eyes. The song of his dream-bird rang 
not in his ears, but his faith and trust were restored to 
him; and he once more took his place in creation as an 





elevated, yet dependent child of Heaven—one in the 
mighty brotherhood of human hearts—one in the band 
of willing students of the teachings of the glorious sun 
and stars, of the opening flowers and the sparkling 
streams, of the singing birds and the ever-varying clouds, 
of every form of beauty in which God has written his 
message of love, and of mercy, and of truth, for man’s 
behoof. 


EAST WINDERS. 

You have doubtless met many persons in life with 
whom it is always an East Wind. They are-ever beset 
with miseries and afflictions. We call them East Wind- 
ers. They are only happy when they are miserable; and 
find no enjoyment except when predicting calamities 
either to themselves or others. The worst accident that 
happens to them is always foreseen beforehand: “I knew 
it would be so,” is the East Winder’s consolation. With 
him every thing is always at its worst; but unfortunately 
with him, when things are at the worst they don’t mend. 
The clouds which hover o’er him have all sable linings— 
he never sees, for he won’t see, the silver edge. In the 
finest season, he discovers dust, or forebodings of storm, 
or wind from the east. He fastens upon all horrible ac- 
counts of accidents and crimes in the newspapers, and 
relates them to his friends. If a boy breaks a window, 
he predicts of him—* that fellow will come to a bad end.” 
If you go a bathing, he tells you for your consolation, 
that “you will certainly be drowned.” If you go a skat- 
ing, “the ice will break, and you will fall in.” When 
you see his face sparkling with misery, be sure that he 
has just heard of some destructive fire, or railway acci- 
dent, or horrible murder, the details of which he has at 
his fingers’ ends. A great merchant breaking and in- 
volving thousands of poor families in ruin, is one of his 
greatest delicacies. He rolls it under his tongue as a 
sweet morsel. He then predicts a busy bankruptcy court, 
and long list of broken men in the gazette. He looks for 
the lists of failures and of deaths in the newspapers, as 
if they were worth money to him. To hear him talking 
of railway accidents, and “how they blow up and smash 
people,” you would suppose that railways had been in- 
vented by some Dr. Malthus to keep down the surplus 
population, and that the railway pokers and stokers re- 
ceived a premium on every person they killed. 

Of course, the East Winder is not a married man. So 
he is free to predict calamities to all his married friends. 
If he hears of a wild youth, he advises his father to “let 
him go to the dogs his own way,” for that “he will only 
grow the longer the worse.” If your children have got 
the measles, he tells you of the fatal cases which have 
occurred in his neighborhood, and how many children 
have been made deaf and blind for life by the disease. 
He inquires into the state of your wife’s health, and com- 
forts you with the remark that he “has observed her 
looking very consumptive of late.” If you reply that she 
is at present consumptive principally of beef, his reply is, 
“that the appetite is not affected by consumption, and 
that such people eat heartily to the last.” He hears of 
some young friend who is about to marry, and forthwith 
predicts endless expenses, anxieties, miseries, and priva- 
tions. He wonders how people are such fools as to 
marry; and is eloquent on the sufferings arising from ill- 
assorted marriages. Indeed, according to him, it is noth- 
ing less than criminal! for a man to marry unless he has a 
large fortune, or has made up his mind to die in a work- 
house. The East Winder is always croaking about the 
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weather; and to protect himself against it, he carries an 
umbrella, and wears a great-coat even in June. It will 
always “be an east wind before night.” “There is a 
storm brewing somewhere.” “Don’t you smell sulphur 
in the air—it will be thunder and hail directly.” And so 
on. Heisareal Job’s comforter. Like an owl, he sees 
the world only on the dark side. When he administers 
comfort, you feel a sensation akin to that imparted by 
cold water running down your back. We would say to 
all who have a regard for their own comfort—avoid the 
East Winder; and keep him out of your house. For, 
once he gets fairly in, he is as difficult to get rid of as 
the dry rot. 
MRS. CHISHOLM. 

Tus lady will be ranked with *he memorable persons 
of the age; her enthusiastic and ceaseless endeavors to 
do good, the discretion and intelligence with which she 
pursues her aims, and her remarkable self-sacrifices in 
the cause of humanity, placing her in the category of the 
Mrs. Frys and other heroic Englishwomen. The history 
of Mrs. Chisholm’s labors up to the present time is worthy 
of being fully told. 

Caroline Jones, as this lady was originally called, is 
the daughter of William Jones, a respectable yeoman of 
Northamptonshire; and when about twenty years of age, 
she was married to Captain A. Chisholm of the Madras 
army. Two years after this event, she removed with her 
husband to India, where she entered upon those move- 
ments of a public nature that have so eminently distin- 
guished her. Shocked with the depravities to which the 
children of soldiers are exposed in the barrack-rooms, 
she rested not till she had established a School of Indus- 
try for girls, which became eminently successful, and, 
under an extended form, has continued to be of great 


social importance to Madras. The pupils were taught to 
sew, cook, and otherwise manage household affairs; and 
we are told, that on finishing their education, they were 
eagerly sought for as servants, or wives, by non-commis- 


sioned officers. In this career of usefulness, Mrs. Chis- 
holm employed herself till 1838, when, for the benefit of 
her husband’s health, and that of her infant family, she 
left India for Australia, the climate of which seemed 
likely to prove beneficial. At the end of the year, she 
arrived in Sydney, where, besides attending to family 
matters, there was plenty of scope for philanthropic exer- 
tion. Drawing our information from a small work pur- 
porting to present a memoir of Mrs. Chisholm, it appears 
that “the first objects that came under her notice, and 
were benefited by her benevolence, were a party of High- 
land emigrants, who had been sent to the shores of a 
country where the language spoken was to them strange 
and unknown, and without a friend to assist or guide 
them in that path of honorable labor which they desired. 
As a temporary means of relief, Mrs. Chisholm lent them 
money to purchase tools and wheelbarrows, whereby they 
might cut and sell fire-wood to the inhabitants. The 
success of this experiment was gratifying both to the be- 
stower and receiver; in the one it revived drooping hopes, 
the other it incited to larger enterprises of humanity.” 
In 1840 Captain Chisholm returned to his duties in 
India, leaving his wife and family to remain some time 
longer in Sydney; and from this period may be dated her 
extraordinary efforts for meliorating the condition of 
poor female emigrants. What fell under her notice in 
connection with these luckless individuals was truly ap- 
palling. Huddled into a barrack on arrival; no trouble 





taken to put girls in the way of earning an honest liveli- 
hood; moral pollution all around; the governmeni au- 
thorities and every body else too busy to mind whether 
emigration was rightly or wrongly conducted—there was 
evidently much to be done. In January, 1841, Mrs. Chis- 
holm wrote to Lady Gipps, the wife of the governor, on 
the subject; tried to interest others; and, although with 
some doubts as to the result, all expressed themselves 
interested. Much jealousy and prejudice, however, re- 
quired to be overcome. Bigotry was even brought into 
play. There might be some deep sectarian scheme in the 
pretended efforts to serve these young and unprotected 
females. We need hardly speak in the language of de- 
testation of this species of obstructiveness, which pre- 
vents hundreds of valuable schemes of social melioration 
from being entered into. Fortunately, Mrs. Chisholm 
treated with scorn or indifference the various means 
adopted to retard her benevolent operations. She perse- 
vered till she had organized the Female Emigrant’s Home. 
She says: “I appealed to the public for support; after a 
time, this appeal was liberally met. There were neither 
sufficient arrangements made for removing emigrants into 
the interior, nor for protecting females on their arrival. 
A few only were properly protected, while hundreds were 
wandering about Sydney without friends or protection— 
great numbers of these young creatures were thrown out 
of employment by new arrivals. I received into the 
Home several, who, I found, had slept out many nights in 
the government domain, seeking the sheltered recesses 
of the rocks rather than encounter the dangers of the 
streets. It was estimated that there were six hundred 
females, at the time I commenced, unprovided for in Syd- 
ney. I made an offer to the government of gratuitously 
devoting my time to the superintendence of a Home of 
Protection for them in the town, and also to exert myself 
to procure situations for them in the country.” 

While making arrangements for conducting the estab- 
lishment for female emigrants, Mrs. Chisholm acquired 
the consciousness that male emigrants of a humble class 
likewise required some degree of attention. Great num- 
bers, for want of proper information, did not know what 
to do with themselves on arrival. ‘ At the time laborers 
were required in the interior, there were numbers idle in 
Sydney, supported at the expense of the government. 
Things wore a serious aspect; mischief-making parties, 
for some paltry gain, fed the spirit of discontent. The 
Trish lay in the streets, looking vacantly, and basking in 
the sun. Apart from them, Englishmen, sullen in fea- 
tures, sat on gates and palings, letting their legs swing 
in the air. Another group was composed of Scotchmen, 
their hands thrust into their empty pockets, suspiciously 
glancing at every thing and every body from beneath 
their bushy eyebrows. Mrs. Chisholm ventured to pro- 
duce a change; she provided for the leaders first, showed 
how she desired to be the friend of the industrious man, 
and went with numbers in search of employment, far into 
the country. She undertook journeys of three hundred 
miles into the interior with families; and the further she 
went, the more satisfactory was the settlement of the 
parties accompanying this brave lady. ‘When the public 
had an opportunity of judging of the effect of my sys- 
tem,’ writes Mrs. Chisholm, ‘they came forward, and ena- 
bled me to goon. The government contributed, in vari- 
ous ways, to the amount of about one hundred and fifty 
pounds. I met with great assistance from the country 
committees. The squatters and settlers were always 
willing to give me conveyance for the people. The coun- 
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try people always supplied provisions. Mr. William 
Bradley, a native of the colony, authorized me to draw 
upon him for money, provisions, horses, or any thing I 
might require; but the people met my efforts so readily, 
that I had no necessity to draw upon him for a sixpence. 
At public inns, the females were sheltered, and I was pro- 
visioned myself without charge; my personal expenses, 
during my seven years’ service, amounted to only one 
pound, eighteen shillings, and sixpence. As numbers of 
the masters were afraid, if they advanced the money for 
the conveyance by the steamers, the parties would never 
reach the stations, I met the difficulty by advancing the 
fare, confiding in the good feeling of the man that he 
would keep to his agreement, and to the principle of the 
master that he would repay me. Although in hundreds 
of cases the masters were then strangers to me, I only 
lost sixteen pounds by casualties. At times, I have paid 
as much as forty pounds for st s, and, from first to 
last, in following out my system, I have been the means 
of settling eleven thousand souls. The largest number 
that ever left Sydney under my charge, at one time, was 
one hundred and forty-seven; but from accessions on the 
road, they increased considerably. The longest journey 
of this kind occupied five weeks, three weeks of which 
were passed on the road.’” 

One can not but admire the enthusiasm with which all 
this was gone through. The whole thing was a labor of 
love, and carried through, as will be observed, not with- 
out vast personal toil, and some degree of pecuniary out- 
lay. Mrs. Chisholm says she lost only sixteen pounds; 
but how few people in her rank, and with as compara- 
tively moderate means, would give sixteen pounds to pro- 
mote any benevolent project whatsoever! The bulk of 
mankind content themselves with contributing criticism. 





They applaud or censure according as the thing looks in 
the eye of the world; when money is spoken of, they 
keep discreetly aloof. 

In her enterprise to put female emigrants on the road 
to fortune, Mrs. Chisholm met with some curious cases of 


presumption. Many applications were made by young 
women who professed to be governesses, but were utterly 
incompetent for the situation. Among others came one 
who offered herself at a nursery governess, who, on in- 
quiry, could neither read nor write nor spell correctly. 
Another wished for the situation of housekeeper, and 
with her the following dialogue took place: “‘Can you 
wash your own clothes? ‘Never did such a thing in my 
life.’ ‘Can you make a dress?” ‘No.’ ‘Cook? ‘No.’ 
‘What can you do?” ‘Why, ma’am, I could look after the 
servants; I could direct them; I should make an exeel- 
lent housekeeper.’ ‘You are certain?” ‘Yes, or I would 
not say so.” ‘Do you know the quantity of the different 
ingredients wanted for a beefsteak-pie of the size of that 
dish, and a rice-pudding of the same size?” ‘O no, 
ma’am—that’s not what I meant; I'd see that the servants 
did it? ‘But there might be great waste, and you not 
know it; besides, all, or nearly all, the servants sent to 
this colony require teaching.’ 

“Nothing,” observes Mrs. Chisholm, “but my faith in 
Providence, that there must be a place fitting for every 
body in society, enabled me to bear such inflictions; this 
faith made me labor in seeking some suitable employment 
for each, and had I not possessed it, but turned them out, 
their fate would have been inevitable and horrible.” 

That “Providence has a place for every body” is an 
axiom that can not be too strongly insisted on. The dif- 
ficulty, however, is to know where that place is. It will 





help considerably to relieve us of trouble on this score, 
if we bear in mind that we are not limited in our choice 
of country. If évery place is filled in this old and settled 
territory, by all means go away to new regions which lie 
invitingly open for trial. In short, go to America, or go 
to Australia, and in either of these find your proper place. 
There can be no doubt of your discovering it, provided 
you but look for it. Great in this faith has Caroline 
Chisholm labored. First, she helped women into situa- 
tions in Australia; then she similarly helped men; next, 
she fell on the expedient of bringing wives and families 
to join husbands who long for their society; and lastly, 
she organized plans for sending out young women to the 
colony, with a view to balance the inequality of the 
sexes. To execute her designs in a proper manner, she 
required to know the real wants and condition of set- 
tlers; and, will it be credited, that she set out on long 
and painful journeys in a covered spring-van, and did not 
desist till she had gathered six hundred biographies! 

In 1845 Mrs. Chisholm was joined by her husband 
from India, and she prepared to return to England. Five 
years of earnest and successful endeavor had wonderfully 
altered the general opinion respecting her operations. 
There was no longer any fault-finding. Jealousies had 
been overcome. It was now the fashion to speak well of 
plans that were once viewed with apathy or suspicion. 
“In February, 1846, a public meeting was held at Sydney, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the present- 
ing to Mrs. Chisholm, then on the eve of her departure 
for England, a testimonial of the estimation in which 
her labors on behalf of the emigrant population were 
viewed by the colonists. Some idea may be formed of 
the respect felt for the admirable lady, and acknowledg- 
ment of her public services, when eight members of the 
Legislative council, the mayor of Sydney, the high-sheriff, 
thirteen magistrates, and many leading merchants, formed 
themselves into a committee to carry the wishes of the 
meeting into effect. The amount of each subscription 
was limited.” In a short time one hundred and fifty 
guineas were raised, and presented with a laudatory ad- 
dress. “Mrs. Chisholm accepted the testimonial, in order 
to expend it in further promoting emigration, in restor- 
ing wives to husbands, and children to parents. In the 
course of her answer, she said, ‘It is my intention, if 
supported by your co-operation, to attempt more than I 
have hitherto performed.’ She left Australia in 1846, 
bearing with her the warm prayers of the working colo- 
nists, whose confidence and gratitude, both bond and 
free, she had thoroughly secured, charged with the self- 
imposed mission of representing in England the claims 
of those powerless classes who have neither honor nor 
pensions to bestow on their advocates.” 

Since 1846, Mrs. Chisholm has resided near London, 
and devoted herself to the promotion of her last great 
scheme. This is to send emigrants to Australia, in what 
are called Family Groups, under the auspices of the Fam- 
ily Colonization Loan Society. The main features of the 
plan are these; suitable and well-recommended persons 
are enrolled as members on paying a small fee; and they 
are sent out on paying two-thirds of the passage-money— 
the remaining third being paid as a loan by the society, 
which loan is to be repaid from wages received in the 
colony. No security is required for the loan. The society 
reckon on the integrity and gratitude of the emigrants, 
and on the principle of associating parties into groups, 
the members of which exercise a mutual supervision. A 
group consists of twelve adults. Friendless young wna 
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are introduced to and grouped with families. These in- 
troductions usually take place at Mrs. Chisholm’s resi- 
dence once every week, when the groups are addressed in 
a friendly manner, and furnished with hints for their 
government on board ship. 

Another important feature in these operations, is to 
help poor emigrants to remit small sums to friends at 
home, the difficulty of making such remittances having 
formerly been very considerable. To organize a proper 
system of remitting, Captain Chisholm has returned to 
Australia, and, according to an account given by Mrs. 
Chisholm, in a letter to the Times, it appears that the 
system is realizing all reasonable expectation. 

More need hardly be said. As is generally known, 
ships are sailing almost weekly with emigrants of the 
class for whom Mrs. Chisholm has so warmly interested 
herself; and we are glad to know, from good authority, 
that already large sums of the lent money have been re- 
paid, proving that the trust put in the honesty of the 
emigrants has not been misplaced. A great scheme, aux- 
iliary to ordinary emigration, is therefore at work, and 
its usefulness is acknowledged, not only by the press and 
the public at large, but by parties ordinarily less alive to 
projects of social melioration—ministers of the crown. 
Every one may well concur in paying honor to Caroline 
Chisholm! 

THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
O, THE old, old clock, of the household stock, 
Was the brightest thing and neatest; 
Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest: 
?T was a monitor, too, though its words were few, 
Yet they lived, though nations alter’d; 
And its voice, still strong, warn’d old and young, 
When the voice of friendship falter’d! 
«‘ Tick, tick,” it said; ‘quick, quick, to bed; 
For ten I’ve given warning: 
Up, up—and go—or else, you know, 
You'll never rise soon in the morning.” 
A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, 
And bless’d the time, with a merry chime, 
The wint’ry hours beguiling: 
But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock 
As it called at daybreak boldly, 
When the dawn look’d gray, o’er the misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly! 
“ Tick, tick,” it said; *‘ quick, out of bed, 
For five I’ve given warning; 
You'll never have bealth, you'll never get wealth, 
Unless you’re up soon in the morning!” 
Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 
With a tone that ceases never; 
While tears are shed for the bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost forever! 
Its heart beats on—though hearts are gone 
That warmer beat and younger; 
Its hands still move—though hands we loved 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 
“Tick—tick!” it said—“ to the church-yard bed; 
The grave hath given warning— 
Up—up—and rise to the angel skies— 
And enter a heavenly morning!” 


TALEBEARERS. 
BY AN ENGLISH CLERGYMAN 
Ir is very natural for children to tell tales of each 
other; God’s children frequently do so. 
I remember in a congregation where I once labored, 





one of my hearers told me a story of another, but begged 
I would say nothing about it. This, by the way, is a vile 
way. I gave full credit to the report; this, by the way, 
was wrong. I felt very much hurt on the occasion, and 
expressed myself with some degree of asperity. This was 
soon carried to the offender, and lost nothing of the as- 
perity in its passage. Reports which tend to mischief 
are like snow-balls, the further they roll the more they 
gather. The offender was in his turn offended: he spoke 
also with asperity; said, “he would not be so treated, he 
would be no man’s slave, he was not accountable to any 
one, he would go no more to the meeting, etc.” Soon, 
very soon, was all he said communicated to me. I was 
assuredly right, and would let him see I would not be his 
slave; nay, I would not be his sercant; I would call no 
man master on earth; I had but one Master. This gen- 
tlemen was one of the first characters in the meeting; 
he was not at meeting the next Sunday; I was not sorry; 
I secretly hoped he never would be there again. The 
storm began to thicken, the parties began to form; some 
affirmed that he was very censurable, others thought I 
was as much so: I should have gone to him, in the first 
instance, and talked to him, not of him. I soon found I 
was wrong, but the difficulty was how to get right. Ob 
serve, not to know what was right, but to bring myself to 
do what was. You must know, when I 4irst set out in 
my present mode of life, my gracious Master provided me 
with a tutor who was to accompany me as a mentor. I 
could not see him, but I could very sensibly feel his re- 
proofs and understand his admonitions. He advised me 
to retire with him a while, I felt my face glow at the 
motion, I knew what it was for; I dreaded the severe ac- 
count I was going to be brought to; but there was no 
avoiding it, with trembling dread I retired. “Come,” 
said my mentor, “sit down.’ I began; he certainly was 
wrong—* stop,” said my mentor, “it is you I have now to 
deal with; you have done wrong; you, who by preeept 
and example, ought to lead in the way of peace.” But I 
ought to exhort, and reprove, and rebuke. “Stop, sir,” 
said my mentor, and call to mind that the snuffers on the 
altar should be pure gold. Reproofs and rebukes come 
with a very ill grace from an offender.” An offender! 
“Yes, an offender; and of the worst cast; an offense in 
you, and of this nature, is peculiarly offensive.” 
“Suppose any of your hearers in like circumstances, 
what advice would you give them? Suppose them of- 
fended by a brother, you would advise them to be calm, 
to suspend their judgment, to seek an opportunity alone 
with the supposed offender, address him in the language 
o@love, of charity, hope it was not so bad as was ex- 
pected; at least you would hope the intention was not 
bad, ete. Thus you would have advised your hearer— 
thus you have not done; you have by your conduct, in 
this instance, injured your cause—injured your Master’s 
cause, and, perhaps, made wounds that may never be 
healed. You know not, at this moment, what this kind 
friend is suffering; what his dear wife, his venerable paz- 
ent, each of whom having a regard for both, can say 
nothing, but must suffer in silence. O! you have done 
very wrong.” The tears gushed in my eyes, I thought of 
praying. “No,” said my mentor, “not yet; you should 
first do right. Go and acknowledge your fault.” “I can 
not.’ “You must, indeed you must.” “But he will 
treat me roughly.” “You deserve it, you must bear it; 
you will at least have the pleasure of knowing you did 
dll you could in your present circumstances, to repair the 
wrong you have done. When thus you have done, should 
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you not meet forgiveness and reconciliation from him, 
you may apply to your offended Master; and, peradven- 
ture, you may find forgiveness and reconciliation from 
Him.” I went out with an aching heart, experiencing 
the full force of the truth as I went along—* The way of 
the transgressor is hard.” I arrived at his dwelling; I 
entered his doors; but O! with what different sensations, 
when unconscious of offense! O! how painful is a guilty 
conscience! I found him reading; he did not lift up his 
head, he did not speak: I could not. His dear companion 
blushed, she trembled, she spoke. However, he read on. 
I attempted once and again to bring out what my mentor 
charged me to do—I failed. At length, for I must come 
to it, I said, with a faltering voice—you are justified, sir, 
in your conduct on this occasion; I deserve it all; and 
all this, yea, more, I can bear, with much more ease than 
I can the reproaches of my own heart. I am come to 
give this troubled heart some ease, sir, by acknowledg- 
ing my error. I have done wrong, sir, in taking up a 
report of you, or saying any thing about you to any but 
yourself; I, beseech you forgive me—and was going to 
. add; but he got up, his countenance suffused with tears, 
and would have spoken, but could not; he gave me his 
hand, however, and it was filled with as warm a heart. as 
ever beat in a friend’s bosom; it has never cooled since, 
though this was many years ago. On my return I was 
congratulated by my kind mentor, and then poured out 
my soul to my heavenly Father, whose consoling language 
was, “neither do I condemn thee; go, and sin no more.” 


SOME THOUGHTS ON DRESS. 


BY CALEB TICENOR, A. M., M. Pr. 
No part of the body should be allowed to suffer expo- 
sure to the atmosphere by being left uncovered; want of 


attention in this respect has induced a slight cough, or 
cold, which has terminated in the death of multitudes. 
When the wind blows, in a damp and cold atmosphere, 
the effect is many fold increased; the heat is then carried 
from the body with great rapidity, as may be tested by 
simply moistening the hand and blowing upon it with the 
mouth. The system is placed nearly in the same condi- 
tion when in a state of free perspiration, and is much 
more liable to be affected by exposure. A man after fa- 
tigue, or violent exercise, throws off his coat and seats 
himself in the shade, or some cool place, and not unfre- 
quently in a current of air; or a lady, perhaps, after a 
long walk, seats herself, after exposing the top of the 
chest, in an open window, to enjoy the cool and freshing 
breeze. An ague, a sensation of chilliness follows the 
checked perspiration, which is the precursor of a cold &® 
pleurisy that terminates in an incurable disease of the 
lungs. It is a law of the economy, that all excitement, 
whether caused by exercise, or any other means, above 
the natural action, is followed by a corresponding degree 
of depression—hence the danger of exposure to a current 
of air when in a state of perspiration is greatly magni- 
fied. To throw off any part of the clothing, or to seek 
an open door or window after exercise, even in the warm- 
est weather, is therefore altogether unnecessary and inju- 
rious; for with a little patience and quiet in a short time 
the heat will be as much below, as it is above the degree 
of comfort. A person, after exercising briskly, meets a 
friend, with whom he stops to converse, and before he is 
sensible of feeling cold a smart chill warns him of im- 
pending danger. Sitting in apartments not sufficiently 
warmed is a cause of much mischief, and should be 
avoided. Some people seem to think that as soon as a 
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good fire is burning upon the hearth or in the grate, a 
room is ready to be occupied; but they are not aware 
that the walls are cold, that the atmosphere of the room 
is cold, and that it would be equally safe to sit in the 
open air. Many cases of obstinate disease, I am confi- 
dent, I have witnessed, that could be attributed to no 
other cause than this; and but recently, an interesting 
and accomplished young female of my acquaintance came 
to her death by sitting in a cold room, after a long walk 
to visit one of her companions. Errors in this particular 
are most frequent in the country; and particularly in 
regard to churches, which are scarcely ever thoroughly 
warmed, the fire not being made, if made at all, till two 
or three hours before service commences. People after 
riding several miles in the winter, and suffering from 
cold, are in a poor condition to enjoy a sermon or partici- 
pate in worship; and they little think, that while they 
are preparing their souls for another world, they are tak- 
ing the readiest method, and the most effectual means of 
sending them thither. 

Another consideration of the utmost importance, in all 
seasons and under all circumstances, is to keep the feet 
warm and dry; and inattention in this particular has 
proved more destructive to health than would be readily 
believed. Who has not experienced headache, distress 
of stomach, and a variety of indescribable, painful sen- 
sations, caused by cold or wet feet—and yet not, per- 
haps, suspected the true origin of their suffering? And 
who has not had the same distressed feelings relieved by 
simply having the feet made warm and comfortable? 
The nature of the whole process is explained in a few 
words: when cold is applied to the feet, the circulation 
of the blood, upon which animal heat depends, is re- 
tarded, not only in the feet, but in the whole lower limbs; 
and the same result takes place, not unfrequently, from 
sympathy, in the whole surface of the body. Thus there 
is caused an unequal distribution of blood; a great quan- 
tity is sent from the limbs and skin into an unnatural 
channel, which is generally accumulated in those organs 
most remote from that part of the body to which the 
cause is applied. Too little attention is paid to the feet 
by those who enjoy tolerable health: they become habitu- 
ated to cold feet and its consequences, headache, dyspep- 
sia, etc., and thus go on for a long series of years. No 
one ever did, or can, enjoy good health, and yet be habit- 
ually subject to cold feet; it is a cause which operates 
like slow poison on the system, silently and secretly un- 
dermining the constitution. In actual disease we see 
the necessity of restoring heat to the extremities; it is 
one of the most useful auxiliaries in removing or ame- 
liorating unpleasant symptoms, and without it no patient 
can experience an entire recovery. Heat is, in fact, a 
most potent agent in restoring health; and its absence 
must be equally powerful in producing a contrary effect. 

What is very singular, no lady was ever known to com- 
plain of cold feet-—they were always warm, quite warm, not 
the least uncomfortable. Were we to give full credence to 
the assertions of the devotees of fashion, we should never 
find health injured, or comfort abridged, by any custom, 
howeverrigid, or however absurd. A lady in midwinter, 
with open-worked stockings, and only a pair of thin cloth 
shoes, will most unhesitatingly say, that her feet are 
never cold: and if her neck is ‘at the same time bare, she 
will say that she feels no inconvenience, that she is in- 
deed very warm. To accuse the ladies of equivocation 
in this matter would be the extreme of incivility, and we 
will not make the charge now. 
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Hetw Books. 


Smirn’s LECTURES ON THE Dancers, SAFEGUARDS, AND Re- 
SPONSIBILITIES OF YOUNG Men, published by Carlton & Phillips, 
New York, and by Swormstedt & Poe, Cincinnati, is one of the 
most valuable productions of its lamented author. It fills a 
niche in our book catalogue, which had before been vacant. Its 
topics are not only ably and thoroughly discussed, but are also 
so enlivened by apt and instructive anecdotes and illustrations 
that the book will be read with great interest as well as profit, 
No young man can read it without being inspired with nobler 
aims and purposes. 1 vol., 16mo., pp. 246. 50c. 

Gems or Fema.e Biocrapny, by the same author, is also a 
choice book among the issues of our Book Concern. It contains 
biographical sketches of Lady Jane Grey, Queen Catharine Parr, 
Jane, Queen of Navarre; Mary, Countess of Warwick; Lady 
Jane Russell, Mrs. Elizabeth Burnett, Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, 
Lady Halket, Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, Mrs. Margaret Althaus, 
Mrs. Isabella Graham, Miss Ann Bacon, Mrs. Abigail Morris, 
and Mrs. Jane B. Rust. It is embellished with the portrait of 
Miss Bacon. 1 vol., 18mo., pp. 430. 50c. 

A bright star that but recently shot up from the literary hori- 
zon has as suddenly sunk from its elevation and quenched ifs 
fires in the chill waters of death. The author of those charming 
works, ** THe Sunny Sipe,” “A Peer at No. Five,” and 
“Tue ANGEL OVER THE RiguT SHOULDER,” is no more. She 
died suddenly at Andover, just as a brilliant literary career was 
opening before her; and now her dust slumbers by the side of 
that of her venerated father, Rev. Professor Stuart. But her 
works will live. The dramatic and descriptive powers displayed 
in these works have been rarely equaled. No one can peruse 
these’ little volumes without having his heart touched, and his 
religious feelings and principles quickened and confirmed. We 
read them with thrilling interest, and long will it be before the 
impression they made on our mind will be effaced. 

Negro literature has become quite the order of the day. 
Among the school of sword-fish following in the wake of the 
leviathan, is “ Frank FREEMAN’s Barber Snop.” This is the 
most piquant and readable book that has yet appeared in the 
*‘Uncle Tom series.” Dr. Hall is well known as the author of 
several instructive and witty books that have heretofore found 
favor with the public. He has a keen sense of the ludicrovs, 
and a deep vein of unpolished wit, and both are made to play 
their part to good effect in this volume. The author evidently 
aims at quaintness of style rather than polish or accuracy. He 
tells a ludicrous story with infinite gusto, and generally with 
good effect. As to the “patriarchal institution,” he evidently 
does not regard it as having any claims to be considered as “ di- 
vine.” In fact he pommels with right good will both the ultra 
abolitionists of the north and ultra pro-slavery men of the south; 
and both with equal ineffectiveness. It is amusing to see how 
often—without much regard to its adaptation to the thread of 
his story—the author turns aside to make a thrust at Mrs. Stowe 
and other professed philanthropists at the north. We assure 
any who may have any taste for this kind of literature that they 
will find this a very readable book. 

NEANDER ON Joun, published by Lewis Colby, New York, is 
an exposition of the first chapter of John. The main design of 
the work is to counteract that form of Rationalistic infidelity 
which would so exalt human reason as to undermine the founda- 
tions of religious faith. We need not say how well the task has 
been executed; the character of its great and good author is a 
sufficient guarantee of that. It was a fit theme for so learned, so 
evangelical, and so devoted a man. 


HENGSTENBERG ON THE REVELATION OF Sr. Jon, translated 
by Rev. Patrick Faibairn, and published by Robert Carter & 
Brothers, New York, is an exegetical work of great power and 
originality. The author stands unquestionably among the very 
first of theologians of the orthodox school in Germany. He is, 
also, the author of several other works evincing profound re- 
search and marked ability, such as “ The Christology of the Old 
Testament;” also treatises on “The Authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch,” on “The Prophecy of Daniel,” and on “The Psalms.” 
But with all this most exce'lent preparation, and with all the 
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profound scholarship, the logical and exegetical skill, and the 
patient, laborious research of the excellent author—all of which 
were brought into exercise in the production of this work—we 
may still doubt whether the profound depths of the Apocalypse 
have ever yet been reached. Certainly we shall have to surren- 
der some of our own deeply rooted convictions before we can 
subscribe to some ofthe author’s expositions. We commend 
the work to the attention of Biblical critics and to theological 
men generally. 

THe Wortp’s Laconics is an excellent collection of “the 
best thoughts of the best authors in prose and poetry, by Ever- 
ard Barkeley.” This volume is a mine of golden thoughts and 
sayings; and will be an invaluable companion to occupy the 
thoughts in a listless hour; and also will furnish to the hand of 
the stydent sparkling gems, both in prose and poetry, wherewith 
to furbish his own thoughts and to add grace and beauty to his 
compositions. It is also of a highly moral and religious charac- 
ter. An introduction by William B. Sprague, D. D,, accompa- 
nies the work, and it is published by M. W. Dodd, New York. 

Tue Successrcot Mercuant, by Rev. Wm. Arthur, A. M., 
which was published by Carlton & Phillips, and Swormstedt & 
Poe, and has commanded a ready and extensive sale, we per- 
ceive has also been recently issued in a neat 16mo. volume by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. Can it be possible that our cat- 
alogue of books published is so little known to the public that 
such near neighbors were ignorant of the previous publication of 
this work by American publishers? We are not sorry, however, 
that the work has been taken up by another house, and espe- 
cially by one so respectable as that of the Appletons. It is a 
compliment of which the book is worthy, and it will send it out 
into new channels where it would not otherwise have gone. We 
wish the work could be placed in the hands of every young man 
in our country. It would prove an incalculable blessing to thou- 
sands. 

We have before us the eloquent eulogium pronounced “on the 
Life and Professional Career of Dr. Latta, by M. B. Wright, M. 
D., late Professor in the Medical College of Ohio.” This eulogy 
was delivered at the request of ‘the Cincinnati Medical So- 
ciety,” in the Soule Chapel in this city, of which Dr. Latta was 
a member. It will be remembered that Dr. Latta died suddenly, 
while in the midst of the preparation of the “Chain of Sacred 
Wonders ”—a work to which he had consecrated the maturity 
of his strength. This eulogy does ample justice, not only to the 
medical skill of Dr. Latta, but also to his Christian and ministe- 
rial character. With this feature of the address we are particu- 
larly pleased, 

“ Norton’s LirerRary REGISTER FOR 1853” is not what its 
pretentious title imports. It contains what is called a “ List of 
Publishers;” but how full that list is, may be inferred from the 
fact that no mention is made of Swormstedt & Poe of the Meth- 
odist Western Book Concern; and how musty it is, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that “Lane & Scott” are stereotyped as 
publishers for 1853. The list of ‘*‘ American publications during 
the year 1852,” and also of ‘* English works” during the same 
perigd, though imperfect, is the most valuable thing in the Regis- 
ter. About one quarter of the book is taken up with advertise- 
ments. We will not say that this is not the most valuable part 
of the work; but it strikes us that it is a rather ‘“‘cute opera- 
tion,” to compile a book of advertisements. Most publishers pay 
for their matter and get pay only for their book; but we infer that 
in this case, the publisher receives pay both for matter and book. 

Woman’s Recorp, by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, containing bio- 
graphical sketches of fifteen hundred “distinguished women” 
of all ages, is a work of very great research, and has !en 
executed with signal fidelity and good taste. It is embellished 
by more than two hundred portraits, engraved on wood by Los- 
sing & Barrett. It will henceforth be a standard of reference, 
and a monument of the patient industry of its talented editress. 
Here is not only a record of the distinguished dead, but also of 
more than three hundred of the living. Here, also, is a list of 
all the female missionaries who have gone from this country to 
labor among the heathen. {t is published by the Harpers in the 
best style of the art. Muslin, gilt, $5. ; 

N. B. Periodical notices crowded out. 
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GEhitor’s Gable. 


Tue readers of the Repository have already been apprised of 
the gnation of Prof I bee. No doubt that resigna- 
tion was the occasion of profound regret to them. The Professor 
had long been well and favorably known to the readers of its 
columns, and his talents admirably adapted him to its manage- 
ment. It will be gratifying to know that he will continue to 
commune with them through its pages. 

To supply the vacancy the Bishops and the Book Committee, 
having the matter in charge, were called together. The result 
of that convocation was the transformation of your humble serv- 
ant into an editor, and his transportation from the banks of the 
Hudson to those of the Ohio. We, therefore, make a low bow 
and offer our friendly salutations to the patrons of the Ladies’ 
Repository. With you, dear friends, we hope to hold agreeable 
and useful intercourse from month to month. 

Concerning myself or my views, I need add but little to what 
was said in my tion to Profe Larrabee, found in 
the first pages of the present number. So far as this number is 
concerned, what I have had to do with it has been performed in 
the midst of the cares and labors incident to the removal of a 
family, and its establishment in a new home. Indeed, part of 
the number was already in type when I entered my little sanc- 
tum. Having had some little experience in editorial matters, 
and now possessing a full determination to apply myself heartily 
to the work, I trust that hereafter I shall get along with less 
friction than may be observable in these my first efforts. 

Without being sectarian, the Repository is designed to be es- 
sentially Methodistic, and to be a promoter of the literature of 
the Church. Our Church literature ought to be commensurate 
with our other great interests. In order that it may be so, a 
taste for, and an appreciation of, a chaste and sanctified litera- 
tare must be formed in the Church. Also writers must be raised 
up who will supply the want that will be thus created. It has 
been said that “* every age must produce its own literature; make 
its own books.” This saying will apply to the Church with un- 
questioned force. The literary taste of our Church is now in 
process of development. The growth of her writers must keep 
pace with that development. Let it not be thought amiss, then, 
that we shall endeavor to bring forward the writers in our own 
Church; we mean those who give evidence of native power, 
of acquired resources, and of too elevated a view of the public 
appreciation to permit them to bring any other than the ‘‘ beaten 
oil” as an offering. 

A large portion of the Repository will be made up of or1c1NaL 
ARTICLES from some of the best writers in the Church and in 
the country. But when good original articles can not be ob- 
tained, if such should ever be the case, we shall turn to the 
world of Christian literature before us, and from our ample re- 
sources make such selections as we think will interest and profit 
the reader. We expect to retain the old, tried, and approved 
contributors to the Repository; and also to make some valuable 
additions to the list. Mr. Erwin House, who has long been con- 
nected with the Repository, will still be retained as a contributor 
and assistant editor. Arrangements are also being made to 
secure a series of engravings of superior interest from some of 
the best artists in the country. The Repository, it will be per- 
ceived, has an increase of EIGHT DOUBLE PaGEsS—making nearly 
one hundred additional pages of reading matter in the current 
volume, and that, too, without any change of “terms.” In fact, 
the publishers, no less than the editor, are determined that no 
pains or reasonable expense shall be wanting to make the Repos- 
itory one of the best magazines in the land. 

This number, we think—abating our own scribblings—will be 
fully equal to any of its predecessors. We have from some of 
its best contributors some of their best contributions. The en- 
gravings, too, we think, will please. As to the manner of their 
execution, they speak for themselves. The mezzotint, represent- 
ing the blind daughter of Bunyan taking her leave of her father 
in prison, was executed by Jones, of New York. It will not 
only please the eye, but it will thrill the heart of many a be- 
holder. Bunyan, it is well known, was indicted in 1660, and 
thrown into the common jail for having, in the language of the 
times, “devilishly and perniciously abstained from coming to 











Church,” and also for being a **common upholder of unlawfal 
meetings and conventicles;” and that, too, though he had been 
for several years a most devoted and self- ificing minister of 
Christ. For twelve long years he endured his confinement, glo- 
rying that he was accounted worthy to suffer for the sake of 
Christ. The most of this time was spent*in making tagged 
thread laces for the support of his wife and four children, one of 
whom was blind, and all of whom were helpless and dependent 
Here also were written ‘Pilgrim’s Progress” and ‘Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners.” Few passages, even in 
Bunyan, are more touchingly eloquent than those in which he 
gives utterance to the tenderness of his affection for his bereaved 
and suffering family; and ially of the hardships and evils 
to which his poor, blind daughter might be exposed. Through 
the indulgence of the jailer this poor girl was often permitted to 
spend the day, with her father. The suffering father, with natu- 
ral anguish depicted upon his features, yet beautified by the ex- 
pression of boly resignation, blesses her as she retires. We 
take a passage expressive of his feelings: ‘The parting with 
my wife and poor children hath often been to me, in this place, 
as the pulling the flesh from the bones—especially my separation 
from my poor blind child, who lies nearer my heart than all be- 
side. O! the thoughts of the h p my poor blind one may 
undergo, almost break my heart in pieces. Poor child! what 
sorrow art thou like to have for thy portion in the world! Thou 
must be beaten, must beg, suffer hunger, cold, nakedness, and a 
thousand calamities, though I can not now endure the wind 
should blow upon thee, But I must venture you ali with God, 
thongh it goeth to the quick to leave you.” 

The other is a view from one of the hills of Mount Auburn, a 
suburb of Cincinnati. It is lifelike and trathful. 

Some of my brethren in the east have followed me with mis- 
sives that make me feel how tenderly allied in heart I am to 
them, Among them have I grown up to maturity; among them 
have I spent the first years of ripe manhood. Wherever I am 
called to labor for the good of our common cause they will not be 
forgotten. No, never. The notes I shall take the liberty of 
making upon some of these missives will appear in our next. 

As to the articles sent for insertion, we intend to deal in all 
fairness. We must certainly be supposed to understand better 
than our correspondents what is appropriate to our columns, and 
what will be acceptable to our readers. At all events, we shall 
have to **take the responsibility ” of insertion or rejection; and 
we, therefore, hope our correspondents will take it easy. We 
observe that often the design of a piece of poetry is excellent, 
and that for the most part it is well executed; but now and then 
we come upon a stanza where all rules of versification are com- 
pletely broken over. A little more labor, on the part of the au- 
thor, would have remedied the difficulty. But we, often with 
regret, are compelled to reject the article. We were half 
tempted to insert “The Shipwreck,” written “by a Miss of 
twelve years.” It certainly has merits, and if that “* Miss” will 
continue to study and write, the time will come when her com- 
positions will be entitled to a place in the columns of the Repos- 
itory. But we have fixed a pretty high standard. “ Life” is 
under consideration. We would encourage the fair authoress 
to exercise herself often in composition, and by and by send us 
another. ‘ Angeline” has given us rather a wandering article 
on “ Wandering Stars;” yet there are some points of interest 
and of beauty in it—not sufficient, however, to entitle it to a 
place in our columns. We have a long list of articles, both 
prose and poetry, “‘under advisement,” and next month may 
have a little gossip. with the authors of somé of them. 

Well, here we are at last. After spending two weeks in the 
« Dennison House ”—which house we will not fail to reeommend 
to all our friends from the east as well as west—we are quietly 
tenanted in our own domicile. We have reached our Bethel, and 
erected@ur altar. Our reception by the Agents, Editors, and 
friends has been such as to cheer our hearts and make us feel 
that we are not in a “strange land,” nor yet ‘among strangers.” 

In bidding adieu to our readers for the month, we would re- 
mind them that it is not yet too late to swell the list of subscrib- 
ers. The veteran editor of the Western Christian Advocate has 
made a bid for thirty thousand, Friends of the Repository, what 
say you to that? 
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